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I HAVE FINISHED MY COURSE 


The Class of ’41, of the American Teachers Colleges, is at this moment 
“standing on the threshold of a New Era.” The romance of theory is just be- 
hind, the reality of practice just ahead. In what degree has the one made the 
ways straight for the other? . 


The Peabody Journal of Education has asked some members of the class 
to appraise the fitness of their preparation for the stern realities ahead. Their re- 
sponses are presented below. 


—THE EDITOR. 


Four years have come and gone for us, the members of the class of 
’41. They have had their good periods, their bad periods, their indiffer- 
ent periods; yet we wouldn’t trade these last four years for all the 
glory in the universe. Although we have hated some people, some 
things, at times even the institution of education itself, we have 
nevertheless grown to love everything about our stay in college— 
the buildings, the trees, the friends—yes, even the professors. 


It’s a far different class now from what it was back in the fall of 
1937, when we came gangling toward the beginning of our new era. 
We were fresh out of high schools throughout the nation, and con- 
sidered the word college as symbolizing something vague which high- 
school graduates endured for perhaps two, three, four, five, or more 
years before entering life in earnest. 


There were so many of us then; each of us had a multitude of 
friends which we had cultivated during our high-school days. Each 
one of that great multitude had ambitions of some sort, ambitions 
founded like light passing through a prism—and destroyed in the 
same manner without warning, without ceremony, and without rea- 
son so far as the victims could see. Perhaps even now they are asking 
themselves what became of those lofty goals. 


I, along with some five hundred other graduates of Indiana State 
Teachers College, this year, can now look back on those friends and 
see in them the absence of certain qualities which contributed very 
materially to our being able to graduate this year. I can now see our 
own good attributes which were concealed before because there was 
no comparison out of which those attributes could be extracted and 
examined. 

[385] 
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I particularly remember one self-certain young man who sat by me 
in one of those first general conferences held during Freshman Orienta- 
tion Week. As we listened to someone extoll the virtues of hard work 
and sincerity of purpose, he leaned over to me and whispered in my 
ear: “I’m not going to do that; I’m in college for a good time, nothing 
else. I don’t intend to do any more work than I just have to to get by.” 

I was impressed with that young man’s philosophy and watched him 
with great interest during the time he remained in school. He kept 
his word; he was in college for a good time. Apparently he was having 
the best time he had yet known in his young life. Yet he withdrew 
from school at the end of the winter quarter. I never ferreted out the 
reason, but it would seem that he discovered there was more to college 
than a good time. 

On the other hand, I have observed many cases where the philosophy 
of life adopted and cultivated by a student was the absolute opposite. 
One young lady with whom I had attended high school plunged so 
deeply into the sincerity of college that she has never yet returned to 
the surface, and probably never will. 

Although her grades have been above the slightest reproach, all 
she has to show for her four college years are a pair of over-worked 
and weakened eyes, and a vast amount of factual knowledge which 
applies to nothing except the textbooks from which she memorized 
it. She won an academic award at commencement, but to achieve it 
she sacrificed whatever sense of humor she had, and lost, somewhere 
among the library shelves, the last dim spark of whatever common 
sense with which she was originally endowed. 

As the young man never learned the meaning of hard work in 
college, so did the young woman never learn the meaning of a good 
time; consequently neither are fitted for anything except a continua- 
tion of their habits. 

Fortunately, as in any college, this year’s class had its leaders. 
These men and women cumbined the two necessary elements of work 
and play in such a manner that they took the best of each. That is the 
reason they were leaders; and that is the reason they will be leaders in 
whatever field they enter as a life profession. They were leaders in all 
their classes; they were leaders in various sorts of extra-curricular 
activities; they were leaders in their community. Those leaders are 
the ones of whom the college feels, and will feel, justly proud. 

Factual knowledge is little more than a temporary quality that 
must be renewed and recharged at frequent intervals if it is to be of 
any use to the possessor. But the sterling qualities of leadership and 
service are the indestructible servants of the men and women who 
can claim them. It would seem, then, that the greatest merit of which 
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any college or university can boast, is an arrangement whereby these 
latter qualities are stressed. 

Any school offers certain advantages along these lines, but I think 
that the average college is still sadly lacking in adequate avenues for 
advancement in the extra-curricular field. They lend their whole- 
hearted support to athletic activities because the school’s athletic 
record is of great value to the compiler of material for the public 
relations department. 

I would suggest to Mr. Average College President that he enlarge 
his extra-curricular field until it is broad enough to include the in- 
terests of all his students; and that he highly encourage each of his 
students to participate in as many of these fields as possible. I would 
also suggest, however, that he should not lower his academic standards 
on any account. Any student who seriously appreciates the opportuni- 
ties of a college education, and resolve to avail himself of some of 
these opportunities, can, I think, master his scholastic requirements 
and still find time to engage in several other activities. 

One often hears on any campus the complaint: “Well I’d get more 
done if I only had more time.” But I have observed during the last 
four years that more time makes more idleness. There is an old saying: 
“If you want to get something done, get a busy man to do it.” 

BEN SMALL, 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
* * * * 


I’ve four years’ higher education behind me now and as a result 
I’ve a starchy white diploma, signed and sealed, to hang on my wall, 
an A.B. degree to have printed after my name, and a secondary pro- 
visional teacher’s certificate allowing me to teach junior and senior 
high-school students in the state of Michigan. 

I wish I had known four years ago when I entered Central State 
Teachers College in Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, the kind of teacher I 
wanted to be. I wish I’d known how to make friends with my imposing 
instructors and closer relationships with my guinea pig pupils. But I 
didn’t, so I entered college to learn. 

And I learned far more. Now that I’m through I can think of 
classes I’ve forgotten to take, books I’ve meant to read, and lecture 
course numbers and assembly programs I should have attended. 

All the business of required subjects and honor points and grades 
“A,” “B” and “C” are over. In all my life I shall never meet such im- 
portant and such utterly confusing things again. 

Soon I'll be a school-teacher. Instead of being the student sitting in 
the middle of the room I'll trade places with the person who stands 
up in front. And I’m sorry. 
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Oh, I want to teach. I want to pass on to others all I’ve learned in 
my 16 years of schooling. I want to make practical use of that con- 
glomeration of English, education, French, psychology, history and 
social science. And I want to help at least a few of these high-school 
students to feel that they too want to go on to a “higher” education. 
These are the accomplishments to which I am looking forward. 

I shall never forget the experience I had about a year ago when 
a former high-school English teacher of mine met me at an alumni 
banquet at the college. At first she didn’t quite remember me. And 
then, suddenly, she did, and it was that look on her face when she 
exclaimed, “So, you’re going to be an English teacher,” that made it 
all worth while. For she had discovered in her own Alma Mater one of 
her “young hopefuls” who had been inspired by her to go on in this 
field. 

Yes, I want to do all this, but more than wanting just this, I do not 
want to lose the feeling of being young, of having, in spite of the 22 
years behind me, all my life ahead. 

For this reason I’ve taken with me in my “commencement” out of 
college much more than any diploma or degree or certificate. I’ve taken 
with me the gratifying look on that teacher’s face and the memorization 
of the inscription on the wall of President Charles L. Anspach’s office, 
“May success follow you, yet may you never be satisfied.” 

—GLADYCE OWENS, 
State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


* of ok ok 


I have finished my course at a State Teachers College. I am now a 
qualified elementary high-school teacher. For four years I have walked 
the prescribed path and have followed the sign posts and now I am 
through with it all. If such were true, I would close my accounts and 
start out with a totally new aspect on life. But this world is not 
planned in this way. The future is ever overshadowed by the past. 

Nineteen thirty-seven—I was entering college. I was young, both 
in mind and body. The world was big and in a way I helped to make 
it so. The future was planned and sooner or later I would find my 
niche among the rest. I had begun my education. 

I chose teaching as a profession for the simple reason that I con- 
sidered myself a worthy candidate. In adding up the qualities of my 
former teachers I had reached the conclusion that it was I who would 
be able to attain the distinction of being the first perfect school-teacher. 
I had begun my education. 

Now, I hesitate to classify my field as a profession. I would rather 
offer this question to the reader: If the mind is the cog wheel of the 
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body, should not the individual placed in a position of developing 
young minds be as well equipped, if not better equipped, than the 
doctor whose position is to heal the ailments of the body? If so, does 
the education and experience of the beginning teacher warrant his 
claiming his work as a profession? Eighty-five half-days in a campus 
school and one full week in a public school in my home county—my 
practical experience! Enough for me to enter a full-fledged profession? 
It would be better, I believe, if the certificate for teaching were with- 
held for a period of two years while the young teacher was doing his 
first field work. 

Since nineteen thirty-seven I have acquired more than I dreamed 
would be possible. I have learned to question the unknown; to adjust 
myself to situations; to be loyal, to a certain degree, to my own con- 
victions; to be always ready to accept advice, whether I heeded it or 
not; and to strive with an almost unholy zeal to secure a fraction of 
the pleasures that are essential if life is to be made fuller and richer. 
After four years I have reached the conclusion that in my youth I ex- 
pected too much. I had been too young to judge the limitations of 
people, including myself. Since then I have learned that there is no 
creature as the “perfect teacher.” 

And what have I done during these years of waiting? 

I have studied psychology, sociology, and I have gathered a bit of 
philosophy along the way. I’ve been taught the correct modern teach- 
ing methods; I have been exposed to the history of education and have 
been made conscious of the progress made in this field. I have been 
subjected to botany and zoology; I have had an advanced course in 
geography; I have smelled of the chemistry laboratory; I have even 
delved into the realm of music. I have become book conscious and 
volume conscious. 

And what has all this taught me? 

First, to stand on my own. This, perhaps, is the most important of 
all. In order to get a thing, I have learned, it must first be gotten. And 
next, I have learned that tolerance is essential to happiness. I found 
that my particular college was considerate of the individual citizen 
with the individual mind, but that it also stood for tolerance bound 
by conservatism. I have learned that man, regardless of his position 
or station, is first of all a man with all the weaknesses and frailties of 
mankind. I have learned to be wary in my judgments; I have found 
that there is a need for leadership, even in daily life. From observa- 
tion I have reached the conclusion that the good leaders were first of 
all loyal supporters and loyal followers. And above all, I have learned 
that a sense of humor is a good pole vault for many a stumbling block. 

And now I have finished my course. I am diploma-ed and degree-ed. 
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I am out. However, beyond all this, I have learned that the fence 
around my particular world not only has peep holes through which 
I can see farther and farther, but that the fence is adjustable and will 
_ stretch if I grow big enough to require it. 
I have finished my course; I have begun my education. 
Dorotuy ROLLIns, 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. 


* * * * 


“T have finished my course,” and, like the great missionary Paul 
whose words I quote, I too am debtor. As one looks back over a 
finished college course and tries to evaluate what has been gained, a 
realization of one’s indebtedness looms large. 

First, to graduate from an American college at the present time 
is a rare privilege and one denied most of the youth of the world. I am 
therefore grateful for having been a student in an institution with a 
well-trained faculty who are free to search for truth and to teach it 
unafraid. 

To have had access to an excellent library, uncensored and rich 
in the accumulated knowledge of the past, has opened a new world 
to me where the answers to many problems may be found and new 
fields of interest may be pursued. To be sure, a short college course can 
leave one only with a feeling of the limitation of his learning, but to 
have the knowledge of where truth can be found leaves one with a 
feeling of power. 

Since my course in a teachers’ college has led to specific training 
for a profession, I have gained inspiration and skill. I am grateful 
for the history and traditions of the college, and the work of its 
founder and leaders whose faith in the teaching profession provided 
me with a rich curriculum, based upon sound scholarship and a high 
standard of professional training. I feel that I am fortunate in having 
attended a teacher training institution where one-half of my instruc- 
tion was given over to general college education before I was introduc- 
ed to the specialized courses which were designed specifically to give 
me professional training. I am finishing my course with a deep re- 
spect for learning and a profound faith in my chosen profession. 

My membership and participation in social and service organiza- 
tions have been most valuable. Learning to work with others in such 
organizations will help me when I must assume leadership in the 
teaching profession. The fine friendships formed with students who 
have wholesome ambitions and high ideals are among the richest of 
my college experiences. 

As I finish my course, I know how valuable has been the guidance 
given me as a student. I am deeply indebted to the members of the 
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personnel division and to the fine faculty advisors whose interest in 
me has helped smooth the way. 


All during my college days there have been fine cultural programs 
of music and art, and inspiring addresses from speakers provided by 
my college, the real values of which it is difficult for me to estimate. 

The pleasant surroundings of campus and buildings have added to 
the joy of my college days. I have been fortunate in my own living 
quarters, but I have learned from my experience as a mentor for 
freshman girls that one great need of this teachers’ college is dormitory 
facilities for at least the younger girls. 

All this and much more, from a hurried glance backward over my 
college course, seem to me to be the values I have received and for 
which I am indebted. May I prove a worthy alumna. 

FRANCES Hook, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


* * * * 


Four years ago I was looking forward with much pleasure to the 
day when I at last would become a freshman at Fredonia. Nothing 
could then dim my enthusiasm, and today as I look back over the 
events of my four years of college life, I can truthfully say that my 
anticipations have come true. 


Perhaps my college training has meant more to me than it has to 
some students. I am four or five years older than many of my class- 
mates, and my schooling has been largely the fruit of my own efforts. 
For three years after graduating from high school I worked as a 
telephone operator and as a stenographer in a lawyer's office. The 
money I was able to save at that time, plus what I earned and borrow- 
ed while in college, has paid for my entire education. I think these 
two factors have made me much more appreciative of all I have gain- 
ed from my college course. 


Nothing I can say now will express adequately my faith and con- 
fidence in my Alma Mater. The members of this same faculty have 
extended us their friendship and have afforded us those social con- 
tacts that are so necessary in the life of the would-be-teacher. I think 
that the faculty-student relationship at Fredonia is unusual in its 
sincerity, and I feel that the whole atmosphere of true interest and 
friendship that permeates the entire student body is unique in itself. 
This is one of the most delightful characteristics of life in Fredonia. 
No group of students could be more unselfish and more genuinely in- 
terested in one another than were those with whom I have studied 
and worked these past four years. A pleasant environment and faith- 
ful friends mean a great deal in the life of a student. 
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As for the professional training I have received, I cannot be too 
free with my praise of it. I firmly believe that Fredonia has more 
than amply provided its graduates with the training necessary to 
make of them successful teachers. 

Many thoughts and memories crowd into my mind as I look back 
over these four years—memories of friendships made, of hardships 
overcome, of ambitions realized, and of desires fulfilled. Never, for 
one minute have I regretted my decision to enter teaching. 

I look fondly back over the events and experiences of my college 
life, and had I the whole thing to do over again, I would make but one 
change. I would try to be a little less selfish and instead of trying to 
reap for myself every possible benefit, I would strive to give more 
of my time and help to others. With no other regrets than this, I set 
out now to strive to make Fredonia as proud of me as I am of her. 

MariE METZGER, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


* * %* K 


After finishing any project one always looks back in retrospect and 
consciously or unconsciously evaluates that project. Now that I have 
finished my college course, have received my Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in education, I am evaluating that course, keeping in mind the time, 
money, and effort expended and the benefits derived. 

Economically, since economics is the primary and fundamental 
principle on which man’s life is built, I am more stable and secure. 
Society will not, of necessity, have to burden itself with maintaining 
my livelihood. I am now capable of earning that livelihood and so- 
ciety will receive services in return for any advantages which it offers; 
thus I am happier personally since I can give as well as receive. To 
be economically independent then is a decided advantage for the 
individual as well as for society as a whole. 

Going to a more sublime side of this evaluation, I come to that 
part of “subject matter” which I could not have received had I not 
gone to college. After one secures the fundamental essentials of life, he 
finds his soul hungry for knowledge of some of the finer things. Cer- 
tainly we of this or any future age cannot limit ourselves entirely 
and exclusively to the procuring of food, shelter, clothing, and de- 
fense essentials. Americans have starved themselves too long in the 
realms of fine art, literature, music, sculpture and all the lovely 
things which bespeak cultural growth. College has offered me an op- 
portunity to study, to learn, and to appreciate something of these 
fields. There is surely a decided advantage in such a study in a college 
group. I have received choice bits of information and opinions from 
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my fellow-students, and I have had specialists to guide and to inform 
me in these studies. 

There are other subjects, other than those already mentioned, 
which have been of decided benefit in making me a more wholesome 
person. Such subjects as psychology, hygiene, biology, and physical 
education have tended to develop an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of myself and others from more scientific standpoints. 

Opportunities for developments and for the transference of this 
knowledge gained was and is offered in the many “extra-curricula” 
activities found on a college campus. Such close association with so 
many varied types of people is one large step toward learning to live 
harmoniously with people after college life is over. These activities 
were just as important to me as any other phase of my college life. 
Such activities bridge a gap between home life and life in a seemingly 
hardened world. These campus organizations were designed with such 
a purpose in view. 

As far as my actual teaching is concerned, I have been given the 
best of opportunities to develop my ability in this field. A critic who 
was skilled in analysis of teachers and teaching guided me in this de- 
velopment. Knowledge on her part of how much responsibility to 
allow me, and of my potential abilities as a teacher, enabled me to 
make the most of my training. My college allowed me the benefit of 
teaching in an actual field situation, but this was not done without 
guidance. Such a step might have proved fatal. 

Probably one of the greatest opportunities of my college career was 
the association between my instructors and me, an advantage not often 
enjoyed in larger schools. Of course, such an association often con- 
sumes time which the teacher might use with profit otherwise, but it 
has been wonderful to know and be known by those with whom 
we spend our time, money and effort. 

JULIE SMART, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 
* * * ok 

As a member of the class of ’41 I approach the “commencement” of 
a new life outside the realms of the college with an optimistic view 
although there is a tinge of sorrow because of leaving my friends 
and putting for the time, all collegiate activities behind me. Never 
for one moment have I regretted choosing to go to college or my choice 
of my soon-to-be Alma Mater, and now, I am proud and thrilled to 
realize that I am prepared to enter into. this highly complex life of 
our great nation. 

Today, with the threats and cries of war, strikes, inflation, short- 
ages, and “isms,” I am suddenly thankful that I am an American at- 
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tending an American college. A college in which the students are in- 
dividuals who may express their honest opinions on all subjects, even 
on the state which supports the individual’s education. I offer a silent 
prayer of gratitude for our freedom from censorship in the subjects 
taught and offered by our educational system. It is only in America, 
with its government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
that every one who wishes may attend elementary school, secondary 
school, and the institutions of higher learning at the expense of the 
state. 

As I stand on the last step of this phase of my college career, I 
like to take inventory of what college means and what it will mean 
in the future. Although it hasn’t guaranteed me a vocation as the first 
woman president, it has counseled with me as to the selection of a 
profession, and then it has directed my professional preparation for it. 

Avocationally, college means an acquaintance and interest with 
those activities which mean enjoyment and contentment with our 
spare time . . . an appreciation of literature, music, and the other 
arts, sports, clubs and organizations, dances, parties, and unlimited 
opportunity to meet and make friends, and more friends. These friends 
prove doubly desirable not only now but in the future for their 
comradeship and loyalty. College means the leaving of home and 
indulgent parents, and living successfully with others who like you 
only for yourself and don’t bother to consider your personal whims. 

Civically, it is true, as it was true in the time of George Washington 
that to have the best citizenship we must educate the people of this 
great democracy. Today, we hear charges of communism, of atheism, 
and immorality hurled at our colleges, but even so, college graduates 
occupy the highest positions in our government, our business, and our 
religion, today, with the trend indicating greater necessity for such 
training in the future. It is the college-trained boy today, that our 
government seeks to enroll in our great air defense program. The cry 
for national defense has been taken up by all our colleges, and their 
students are pouring directly into first-line defense programs or into 
defense industries. 

I truly believe, that it is in the college, that the young American, 
taking advantages of the vast opportunities offered him, there is the 
best possible preparation for his chosen vocation, the greatest op- 
portunity for avocational success, and the most valuable training for 
becoming a loyal, informed, and efficient citizen for the future. 

Thus, having finished our course, the class of ’41 enters upon the 
first great campaign in meeting Life. 

BRUCE JOHNSTON, 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 


certs 


THE ALUMNI OFFICE SERVES THE COLLEGE 





GERTRUDE M, HAL 
Alumni Secretary, Illinois State Normal University 





“Loyalty should be a natural, normal by-product of education. If it 
doesn’t exist, the educational program is at fault. The cure must be 
effected at the source. After Commencement is apt to be too late... 
To fashion good alumni we must begin at the campus gate.” 

This remarkable piece of good sense was expressed by Harold O. 
Voorhis of New York University. May I add that carefully nurtured 
alumni and a well-organized alumni office can give to a college prac- 
tically anything that a college desires; that once fashioned, alumni 
will repay a college in coins similar to that they received. And the 
alumni office can act as the physician—prescribing treatment and 
assisting at the operation—but prospective alumni, in the final an- 
alysis, are shaped by school policies, school organizations, school 
buildings and equipment, and certainly by the philosophy, the scholar- 
ship, and personal traits of the teachers. 

Alumni will always look with suspicion upon a program unknown 
to them when on the campus. College policies, kept secret from them 
will hardly yield positive fruit. It is their college, too, but they are not 
likely to fall blindly into its line of march. They need to be told where 
that line of march leads. The alumni office can perhaps tell them more 
effectively than any other agency. 

It is hard to set precedents, and the task of the alumni office where 
such have been established is far different from that of the office where 
new ground must be developed. 

In the latter case it’s all a question of policy. Shall one strike out 
around the edges of the newly acquired section, dig the weeds, burn 
the stumps, and work in toward the fertile campus? Or shall one scatter 
a few seeds in the most likely spots, sit back, and wait for the seed- 
lings to spread? Perhaps the harvest will be more abundant if both the 
outer and inner brush piles are ignited simultaneously. However, the 
harvester will sweat, and at times not see the crop for the smoke. 

My experience has been with a college having but few precedents 
for the alumni secretary. 

Six months after becoming established in my new domain, or rather 
at my new domain—for it was only a desk—I attended a district meet- 
ing of the American Alumni Council. The palaver was incomprehen- 
sible to me. Today, after five years, given the program in advance, I 
can cautiously pick my way about at a national conference and come 
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home full of suggestions, most of which will cost money to follow, I 
am warned soon after my arrival. 


The interim during which I at least learned to scan the language 
of my co-workers, if not to speak it, has been fruitful. Onto my desk 
and those of recently acquired assistants I have gathered certain axioms 
whereby our work is guided. 


First of all, we have learned that the alumni program must be suited 
to the college and the alumni alike. At any rate, the program must be 
adaptable to both before the alumni office can serve the college ade- 
quately. Those who shape policies must understand both the school 
and its alumni body. And the alumni office must serve as the liaison 
agency uniting the two. 


For example, alumni meetings in areas where living scales are low 
cannot be turned into money-raising programs where football tickets 
are raffled or scholarship subscribers solicited. Alumni clubs in areas 
where alumni are scarce will always be small. Alumni close to the 
campus holding a reunion will desire a different type of program from 
alumni a thousand miles from their alma mater. That which is ap- 
propriate to one place is not appropriate to another. It is the task of 
the alumni office to know these facts—to interpret the college to the 
alumni; the alumni, to the college. 


In one rural county of southern Illinois we have an alumni club 
that is composed largely of small town and rural school teachers. For 
three years we endeavored unsuccessfully to hold semi-annual banquets 
in this county. Frankly, they were poor gatherings; but luncheons at 
teachers institutes in the same county have been highly successful. 
Another I. S. N. U. club holds picnics where the men do the cooking. 
Still another plans banquets in the best hotels. And yet another spon- 
sors public concerts by university music organizations. Yet all, in their 
way, are meeting the needs of both the university and the alumni 
group alike. 


Of course, every once in a while we find problem children: clubs 
that don’t consult community calendars before selecting meeting dates, 
clubs that elect officers not present at meetings, clubs that expect the 
impossible from the university. These if properly studied through both 
near-sighted and far-sighted spectacles can usually be improved— 
provided the raw material is there. 

In any phase of alumni work, the original premise holds. In editing 
alumni publications we must know what the alumni can contribute 
what the alumni want to hear, and what the university wants them to 
know. In fund-raising also we must find a middle ground. How, for 
instance, can the alumni office solicit aid from alumni for student pro- 
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motion work, if those heading the office do not understand the uni- 
versity admission policies? 

The alumni office, I believe, therefore, must be an integral part of 
the university and at the same time must know all that it can learn 
about the alumni. This involves close relations with students, faculty 


members, and the administrative staff on the campus; countless miles 
of travel, committee meetings, and informal friendships off-campus. 


Our second guiding principle brought home within the last five 
years and nominally, if not literally, tacked to the wall is to examine 
daily our own program not only in terms of our college needs and 
alumni potentialities, but in the light of what other colleges are doing. 

We have a file of alumni magazines contributed by co-workers and 
faculty members who know of our interest. We don’t just file these 
publications; we read them. We have a file of alumni suggestions— 
posters, form letters, news sheets used by other colleges. This winter 
I traveled 260 miles to take part in one round-table discussion at- 
tended by twenty alumni directors from as many colleges. Today I 
sent a special delivery letter—and a return envelope carrying the 
same amount of postage from an office where postage is scarce—to the 
alumni secretary of another college whose example, I hope, some of 
our clubs can follow next year. The college administration is never in 
doubt as to what the alumni office needs when the budget can be 
enlarged. Neither are the alumni in doubt as to our program’s needs 
when they consult the office. And any small knowledge of what other 
colleges are doing is helpful to us. 

A few ideas picked up from other colleges and put into practice on 
our own campus include the use of a geographical file of alumni names 
and addresses, the inviting of parents to alumni club meetings, the 
setting aside of a portion of the diploma fees for memberships in the 
Alumni Association, and the sponsorship by the university of an an- 
nual gathering of alumni club representatives. 

The third guiding principle we have accepted—perhaps, a bit un- 
willingly— is that all alumni work progresses slowly. It began, in our 
case, at the campus gate when the first student enrolled in the uni- 
versity some eighty-four years ago. It will not die until the university 
closes its doors forever and the last alumnus—or the last great grand- 
child of the last alumnus—passes on. Yet we must not grow impatient. 
Worry or too-unprecedented growth would hinder our permanent 
progress. 

How can the alumni office serve the college? It is my belief—and 
I am just this year receiving my diploma from the kindergarten of the 
alumni school—that there is nothing that a college wants or its alumni 
desire which cannot be effected through the aid of the alumni office— 
given ample time, cooperation, and perseverance. 











JOHN R. KIRK 


W. H. ZEIGEL 
Dean, Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi 


(A paper read at the dedication of the John R. Kirk Memorial, Kirksville, Mo., 
October 26, 1940) 


Through the dedication of this building, we come to commemorate 
the life and work of John R. Kirk who was himself a builder. He built 
in terms of ideals which have influenced thousands of boys and girls 
in ways of living and of thinking. 

John Robert Kirk, the eldest of six children, was born in Illinois, 
January 23, 1851. At the age of five, he came with his parents to Harri- 
son County, Missouri, where in the old fashioned log school houses of 
the day he received his early schooling.! He obtained his secondary 
schooling in the Bethany High School, and did college work at the 
University of Missouri and the University of Kansas.* He entered the 
State Normal School at Kirksville in 1873, and graduated in 1878.° Fifty- 
two years later, Mr. Kirk received the Master’s degree with major in 
psychology from Peabody College. In 1907, he was awarded the LL. D. 
degree by Missouri Wesleyan and Park Colleges.* On July 15, 1875, he 
was married to Miss Rebecca Idella Burns to which union six children 
were born.° 


Mr. Kirk was admitted to the bar in 1884, and for four years practiced 
law in Missouri and Iowa.* He began his teaching in a rural school 
in Harrison County. After completing his course at Kirksville, he 
served as superintendent of schools at Bethany, Missouri, and Moulton, 
Iowa.’ From 1888 to 1892, he was elementary principal and high school 
teacher in Kansas City, Missouri. He soon went to Westport High 
School where he was superintendent of schools from 1892 to 1894. In 
the latter year, he was elected State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and at the end of his term of office became Examiner of High Schools 
for the University of Missouri. In 1899, Mr. Kirk resigned from the 
University to accept the Presidency of the First District State Normal 


‘Cf. E. M. Violette, History of First District State Normal School of Missouri, 
p. 173. (Journal Printing Company, Kirksville, Missouri, 1905.) 

*Cf. Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Bulletin, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 
7, Oct., 1938, p. 3. 

‘Violette, op. cit., Pp. 173. 

‘Cf A. L. Crabb, “The Roll os. ” Fifteenth Yearbook, American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, 1936, p. 

"Robert C. Cook, ed., Whe Who in American Education, Vol. II, 1929-30, 
p. 410. (The Robert C. Cook Company, New York). 

*Crabb, op. cit., p. 99. 

* Violette, op. cit., p. 173. 

“Crabb, op. cit., p. 99. 
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School at Kirksville,® which position he held for twenty-six years. 
President Kirk was the recipient of professional honors, both national 
and state, too numerous to mention. On November 7, 1937, after Mr. 


Kirk had served as President Emeritus for twelve years, his labors 
were ended. 


Founding a Normal School.—The decades following the Civil War 
witnessed changes and demands everywhere with reference to the 
educational outlook. Longer school terms, better educational organiza- 
tion and administration, better curricula, and better prepared teachers 
were pressing needs. Enrollments in both elementary and high schools 
were rapidly increasing, and the demand for well prepared teachers 
could not be met. The normal school movement was growing rapidly 
and was beginning to be felt in Missouri and other mid-western states. 

In 1867, Horace Mann and Joseph Baldwin came to a convention held 
in the City of Saint Louis. Baldwin, from Indiana, was a product of 
the normal school movement headed by Horace Mann, James G. Carter, 
and others. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Major J. B. Merwin, Editor of the American Journal of 
Education, were already in Saint Louis for the meeting. Baldwin was 
seeking a suitable location for the opening of a private normal school. 
Harris and Merwin said, “Go out to Kirksville, in the open country. 
There is the place.” Baldwin went. The site pleased him.!° He pur- 
chased the Cumberland Academy there, and opened his private normal 
school, September 2, 1867. On December 30, 1870, this private normal 
school was taken over by the State and became the first state normal 
school of Missouri.’ In the period from 1871 to 1899, Joseph Baldwin, 
W. P. Nason, J. P. Blanton, and W. D. Dobson served successively as 
Presidents of the College.!* 


In 1899, John R. Kirk became the fifth President of the First District 
State Normal School of Missouri. One of Mr. Kirk’s favorite stories was 
how R. H. Jesse, President of the University of Missouri, on hearing of 
the action of the Board of Regents of the Normal School, said in his 
vigorous way: “Mr. Kirk, resign. Give me your resignation now and 
go to Kirksville, and, Kirk, if it is in you, for God’s sake put scholar- 
ship into that thing they call a normal school.”!* 


Disciple of Baldwin.—Mr. Kirk was a disciple of Joseph Baldwin 
who drew inspiration from the philosophy and labors of Horace Mann, 


*Lucy Simmons, History of Missouri State Teachers College, pp. 18-19. (Auten 
Printing and Publishing Company, Kirksville, Missouri, 1927). 

+°John R. Kirk, “Pioneers, or the Situation Forty Years Ago,” Fifteenth Year- 
book, American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1936, p. 87. 

“Simmons, op. cit., pp. 9-10 

“Simmons, op. cit., p. 14. 

Kirk, op. cit., p. 88; and “Dr. Kirk’s Background an Interesting Study,” 
The oa College Index, Vol. XXIX, No. 23, Nov. 18, 1937. 
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Henry Barnard, and other protagonists of the normal school move- 
ment. Baldwin advocated offering in the normal school a liberal 
education, comparable to that found in colleges and universities, inter- 
woven with all the professional ideals of a modern teachers college." 
To him the idea of a teachers college without having associated with 
it a full-fledged liberal arts school was unthinkable. 

While a student in his early twenties, Mr. Kirk served as the private 
secretary of President Baldwin, and imbibed Baldwin’s far-seeing 
philosophy of education. In such intimate relations did they work 
that the association with Baldwin was the equal of a college education 
for this ambitious hard-working young man from the farm. As a re- 
sult of this close contact, Mr. Kirk in his long presidency was able to 
build firmly on the secure foundations of teacher education laid by 
Baldwin. 


Expanding Philosophy.—Mr. Kirk not only acquired the crusading 
spirit and view point of Baldwin, but possessed on his own right crea- 
tive genius in the organization and development of teacher education. 
Like Dr. Jesse, Mr. Kirk saw that the great need of the neglected nor- 
mal schools in Missouri was for virile, aggressive scholarship on the 
part of faculty members. In no other way could these schools, which 
had dropped from four-year institutions of college grade in Baldwin’s 
time to two-year institutions hard-pressed to compete with expand- 
ing high schools in 1899, be restored to their rightful place as four- 
year institutions for the preparation of teachers. On the theory that 
the teacher makes the school, John R. Kirk built his faculty at the 
First District Normal School. 

The guiding criteria used for faculty selection were scholarship, 
teaching skill, culture, character, and diversification in respect to 
abilities and residence. In the expanding faculty over which Mr. Kirk 
presided, there was no place for duds. Faculty members must be 
scholars touched with the genius to inspire and to direct learning; they 
must have culture and understanding. They who would teach in Mr. 
Kirk’s school must square professions with deeds; be blest with an 
abiding faith in the destiny of man and the worth of children; and 
be drawn from all sections of the country and all walks of life. No 
two should be alike. In Dr. Kirk’s philosophy there was no room for 
duplicates. Diversity of experiences was far too precious to disallow 
it in the art of preparing teachers. A roll of early immortals who 
contributed to the plans of this school master-strategist would contain 
a galaxy of names that would today do credit to any teachers college 
in the land. Faculty members on the Kirksville staff were dynamic, 
willful people whom no ordinary administrator could hold in line 


“Simmons, op. cit., p. 14. 
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and cause to pull together in the common task of preparing teachers 
for the State of Missouri—and may we not say too for other states. 
When conflict arose with recriminations and ruffled feelings among 
contending individuals, departments, and groups, President Kirk 
would say, “You can’t get thinking without differences. I don’t want 
sameness. Thinking men and women will adjust their differences,” 
and they did surprisingly well. 

In faculty selection Mr. Kirk did perhaps look for some balance in 
denominational distribution, but when he found the person for the 
job, religious views or church connections had no weight in determin- 
ing the choice. Moreover, once he had selected a faculty member, 
pressure for dismissal because of church affiliation was resisted with 
all the power at his command. 


Teacher Preparation—Mr. Kirk was an advocate of better ele- 
mentary schools and more accessible high schools suited to the needs 
of children. Instead of elementary teachers getting their schooling in 
one type of institution and high school teachers in another, he would 
have it possible for all teachers to get their schooling in the same in- 
stitution. Men who would limit the normal school field to the prep- 
aration of elementary teachers only and would extend the college 
and university field to include the preparation of all high school 
teachers were fiercely challenged by Mr. Kirk. “We should hesitate,” 
he asserted, “to build a caste system which would deliver and sur- 
render to the untrained, unskilled, and unsympathetic university 
graduate, our public school children in the critical age of adoles- 
cence,”!5 

Mr. Kirk held that the curriculum for the elementary teacher should 
contain large samplings of the liberal arts studies interspersed with 
much of music, fine arts, home economics, health, and physical educa- 
tion, and that the diversified curricula for the high school teacher 
should contain a core of common studies to be followed by numerous 
specializations in subject matter fields. In all types of curricula he 
would have the education studies parallel and supplement the acade- 
mic studies. 


Conflicting Claims and Views.—Intense rivalry in the field of 
teacher education was a concomitant of the emerging high school. The 
increase of elementary and of high school enrollments beginning near 
the turn of the Nineteenth Century continued at a rapid rate in the 
early Twentieth Century. The fee paying academies were closing 
and the free public high schools were in multiplied numbers supplant- 
ing them. Many degree holding teachers from academies took well- 


*John R. Kirk, discussion, “How to Increase Normal School Scholarship,” 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1903, p. 591. 
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paying positions in these recently established high schools. The larger 
proportion of the teachers for this new and promising field, however, 
were being furnished by the colleges and universities. 

Educational institutions engaged in bitter struggle for the right 
to prepare these high school teachers. The universities and colleges 
claimed the high school was an extension downward of their functions 
and that the whole field appertaining to the preparation of high 
school teachers should belong to them. On the other hand, the normal 
schools countered that the high schools were an extension upward of 
the functions of the common schools and since the normal schools were 
the designated agents of the state to prepare teachers for the com- 
mon or public schools, then certainly historically and legally the 
normal schools were entitled to share in the preparation of high school 
teachers. In this welter of conflicting claims and views, Mr. Kirk be- 
came an acknowledged leader for the normal schools. 

Back of the rivalry between universities and normal schools lay a 
fundamental difference in views concerning the nature and function 
of high schools. To be specific, the contention of the colleges and 
universities would have made the high school a selective preparatory 
institution offering courses largely in preparation for college entrance. 
The contention of the normal schools, on the other hand, had actually 
made the high school an integral part of the public school system. 
Thus time has adjudged the question at issue in favor of the normal 
school viewpoint which Mr. Kirk so ably espoused. 

Examiners and Accrediting Agencies.—University examiners and 
regional accrediting agencies inspected high schools and interpreted 
educational qualifications of high school teachers. In the Nineties, few 
normal schools, if any, held membership in accrediting standardizing 
agencies. As a result, the schooling of normal school graduates was 
not recognized as being of college grade, and in consequence both their 
work and their degrees were discounted. The normal schools there- 
fore had grave difficulties in placing their graduates in accredited 
high schools. 

“All these committees and inspectors,” said Mr. Kirk, “become propa- 
gandists. They can’t help it. They are supported financially and other- 
wise by large resources. They publish extensively their doctrines. 
With or without definite purpose, they are doing what they can to 
specialize, cramp, and devitalize the high school; to suppress and 
supplant the college; and to hamper, restrict, and undermine the 
normal school, whose chief function they seek to take over into the 
University.”!® 
~ John R. Kirk, “A Statement of the Issues Now Confronting the Normal 


Schools of the United States,” Addresses and Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1907, p. 742. 
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The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
organized in 1896, began through its accrediting activities to put 
pressure on the high schools to accept only teachers trained in colleges. 
The modern teachers college was the answer to the challenge of the 
North Central Association which would force the normal schools to 


meet its particular standards or abandon the field of high school 


teacher education.'* 

Movement Towards Increased Standards.—The need for standardiza- 
tion and accreditment of normal schools was generally recognized. Mr. 
Kirk was a member of the Committee of Seventeen which in 1907 made 
a monumental report on “The Professional Preparation of High-School 
Teachers.”!* The following year, the Department of Normal Schools 
of the National Education Association drew up a statement of policy— 
a veritable platform—based on the findings of the Joint Report of the 
Committee of Seventeen.’ The seven recommendations of the Depart- 
ment touched all vital phases of teacher education and became a 
fundamental creed for the changing of normal schools into teachers 
colleges. Fortified as they now were by common purposes and under- 
standings, the normal schools were ready to do battle for the right 
to prepare high school teachers. 

By establishing credentials committees to pass on entrance credits 
and to administer entrance examinations and degree requirements, 
the normal schools undertook to place their own houses in order. The 
work of these committees was well done and constituted a bright 
chapter in teacher education. Thus the struggle of the normal schools 
to require high school graduation or equivalent for college entrance 
and to meet uniform degree requirements was won. 

Normal school leaders next moved in the direction of making their 
institutions not just four-year colleges, but four-year bona fide teachers 
colleges. As a step in this direction, Mr. Kirk advocated the replace- 
ment of what he termed the meaningless name “normal school” by the 
self-defining name “teachers college.” To his mind the title normal 
school bore no special significance or connotation of rank as did the 
title teachers college. 

The battle was on in earnest. Mr. Kirk was a national figure in the 
conflict. In 1916, the normal school at Kirksville, by becoming one 
of the five charter members of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges,’ gave notice of its ambitions in the field of teacher educa- 
tion. In 1919, just three years later, the Missouri State Legislature 

“Charles A. Harper, A Century of Public Teacher Education, pp. 140-1. 
(Copyright, 1939, National Education Association of the United States). 

“Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1907, pp. 521-668. 

Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1908, 


p. 735. 
**Kirk, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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spoke for the people of the State by changing the name “First District 
State Normal School” to “Northeast Missouri State Teachers College.” 
Striking successes from many quarters multiplied the power of the 
new teachers colleges. Step by step they were finding their way 
against odds into the powerful regional accrediting associations. 

Membership in national and regional accrediting organizations such 
as the American Association of Teachers Colleges and the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools gave prestige 
and power to the teachers college movement. The change of name 
to teachers college added to the dignity and standing of the institu- 
tion whose chief function was the education of teachers. 

Support of the teachers college movement was in full swing. The 
principles for which Mr. Kirk and his associates contended had pre- 
vailed. By right of law and of accreditment, the normal schools had 
become approved colleges entitled to confer degrees, to exchange and 
honor credits, and to prepare teachers for any type of public school. 
The trend of public education in America had been charted in the in- 
terest of the whole people. 

“The American State Teachers College,” says Charles A. Harper, 
“met many crucial tests but emerged in the third decade of the 
twentieth century as a strong, vigorous institution. Its definite triumph 
over the forces which wished to restrict and paralyze it, gave it a new 
pride and a new incentive to further conquests. It was now a recogniz- 
ed collegiate institution, the state’s chief agent for preparing all 
teachers needed by the public schools.”*" 

Educational Organizations and Field Work.—Mr. Kirk kept in con- 
tact with educational organizations and societies. He held long and 
continued membership in the Missouri State Teachers Association, in 
the National Education Association, in the National Society for the 
Study of Education, in the National Council on Education, in the John 
Dewey Society, and in other organizations. The College at Kirksville 
held membership in the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and in the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. Mr. Kirk attended the meetings of these organizations, contri- 
buted papers, and took part in the discussions. Likewise he encouraged 
his faculty to hold membership in educational organizations and to 
participate in programs. Over and over he advised against mere at- 
tendance in lieu of active participation in some form. 

President Kirk knew by heart the territory his institution served. 
His travels at home and abroad enabled him to see his own problems in 
relation to those met with elsewhere. The new in education with ap- 
propriate adaptations was quickly sensed. That which had value was 


*"Harper, op. cit., p. 150. 
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called to the attention of faculty members most concerned. Mr. Kirk 
wanted his faculty to study community life and needs round about 
the College. He liked the individual who proposed feasible solutions for 
perplexing problems, and would back to the limit a faculty member 
who could knock the targets down. He had not much patience for 
rows of failures. Visiting of schools, helping teacher service, teachers 
meetings, rural-life conferences, music festivals, high school contests, 
field meets, and school surveys were typical of faculty enterprises he 
followed through with care. 

Some Professional Characteristics and Beliefs——President Kirk’s 
views on professional matters were astoundingly pertinent and unique. 
Education was coupled with men. Mr. Kirk had a wide acquaintance 
and knew intimately the leaders in education among whom were 
William T. Harris, J. M. Greenwood, Francis W. Parker, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and many others. He knew presidents of universities, 
of colleges, of teachers colleges; he knew state and city superintendents, 
county superintendents, and teachers of all grades. Seldom did he forget 
a person or a name. 

The daily assembly sponsored by Mr. Kirk was well attended. 
Whether, however, attendance of the loitering few was influenced by 
the timely suggestions of Head Janitor Jack may never be known. Be 
that as it may, this assembly which was, in modern parlance, a part of 
general education, became a clearing house of ideas eagerly looked 
forward to each day. The experiences gained furnished a background 
for cultural and aesthetic appreciations and understandings. Assembly 
singing, orchestra numbers, dramatic productions, addresses by faculty 
members and visiting speakers, student programs, and various other 
performances added to the richness of college born experiences. The 
seemingly innumerable meaningless utterances of the President fur- 
nished at times rare exhibitions in the art of school management and 
interpretative philosophy seldom equaled by a planned economy 
anywhere. 

Thus the aims of the College and of its various parts were on occa- 
sion dramatized in striking forms, and loyalties, potent and life long, 
were created. Beginning freshmen, awkward oftimes, backward and 
confused, were challenged by the sallies and counsels of wisdom, and 
responded by becoming active participants in the inner workings of a 
functioning college. 

President Kirk entertained intriguing views on many topics. The 
word training, he would say, belongs to the dog and pony show, not 
to teacher education. He railed at the suggestion that the normal 
schools should be feeders and preparatory schools for the universities. 
Mr. Kirk pioneered in advocating summer school courses on a par with 
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those of the regular school year. “The healthiest people,” he maintained, 
“are those who work in summer.” 

Mr. Kirk decried mechanization in education. Lock step in the cur- 
riculum, he averred, was opposed to freedom of action and initiative 
on the part of students. Regimentation should have no place in school 
except where an unvarying response was demanded. A fire drill, for 
instance, would call for mechanization, but entering the school build- 
ing should not require waiting in line and marching in. 

Mr. Kirk admired the college specialist, but in warning said: “Each 
college professor devotes himself to his specialty and usually has little 
sympathy with anything outside it. He is engaged in plowing out for 
himself grooves which sometimes hide him from the eyes of men.”** 

Mr. Kirk believed a strong four-year self determining normal school 
with curricula leading to the Bachelor’s degree was as essential for one 
preparing to teach in the elementary school as for one preparing to 
teach in the high school. He went even further, saying that if the 
schooling of either type of teacher must be neglected, then bv all 
means let it be the schooling of the high school teacher. 

President Kirk lashed out bitterly against those who would restrict 
American normal schools to the exclusively pedagogical courses. Said 
he, “The interpretation of the more common creed of the universities 
is that a half-educated person is good enough to teach children up to 
and including the last day of the eighth grade, but a fully educated 
person is necessary to teach children from and after the first day-in 
the high school.”** 

The practice followed by some undergraduate schools and by many 
high schools of discontinuing classes for the closing weeks of the 
session in order to prepare for half-day final examinations was de- 
plored by Mr. Kirk. He instituted the practice of keeping school until 
the very last day and of using the regular recitation period for the 
final examination in a subject. New ground was covered until the 
closing classroom exercise whether recitation or examination. Ex- 
aminations, as administered by Mr. Kirk, took their proper place in 
the school program and became an integral part of the classroom work. 

Mr. Kirk had positive views concerning the epidemic of surveys that 
descended like mist upon the schools in the early decades of this cen- 
tury. These surveys, sponsored as usually they were by outside ad- 
ministrative authorities and conducted by independent foundations 
accountable to themselves alone, wielded an influence out of all pro- 
portion to their real worth. President Kirk cried out against these 
~ *2John R. Kirk, “Round Table of Superintendents of Small Cities,” p. 282. 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1901. 


*8John R. Kirk, “Issues Confronting the Normal Schools,” p. 745, Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1907. 
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surveyors who set out to find what they wanted in advance to find. He 
would have instead cooperative institutional surveys. 

Some Personal Characteristics—No appraisal of Mr. Kirk would 
be satisfactory without brief enumeration of certain personal char- 
acteristics apart from his profession. 

Mr. Kirk met people well. He was gracious in his bearing, a good 
conversationalist and story teller. He liked to be with people who read 
and thought and had something to say. Passing the time of day and 
exchange of weather signals had no special place in his vocabulary. 
He was clean in thought and in speech. Purveyors of off-color stories 
found him deaf to their sordid humor. Busy man that he was, Mr. Kirk, 
though not demonstrative, liked people. He frequently manifested this 
social trait by inviting faculty members to his home to meet dis- 
tinguished guests—ex-President Taft, for example, and others. On 
invitation to become a charter member of the Kirksville Rotary Club, 
he promptly replied, “I need that kind of thing. I will do it.’”’** 

Mr. Kirk was a liberal giver to religious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Officers of some of these organizations were frequent visitors at 
his office where they came confidently and went away happy. They 
would return next year he knew. 

Mr. Kirk was not the bearer of a grudge. No matter what words 
passed in the heat of discussion or of debate, they were forgotten 
when the argument closed. His merry laugh was the signal that the 
battle was over, and friendly well-wishing and banter became the 
order of the day. 

Another characteristic that caught the attention of even the casual 
observer was Mr. Kirk’s boundless energy. He would trot home or 
across the athletic field when you would expect him to walk. Yet he 
was never nervous, neither did he seem in a hurry, nor did his action 
seem inappropriate even when the great gray shawl was thrown about 
his broad shoulders to keep out the autumn chill. At times he was not 
well, we know, but nothing was said. No sick excuses for this very 
busy man who seemed to belong to time itself, such power and sure- 
ness did he have. 

This man, who had been about so much, was a gracious host and 
traveling companion. A trip with a faculty member began with a drive 
to catch the Santa Fe at La Plata. Mrs. Kirk, good wife that she was, 
had packed her husband’s baggage. It was winter, and Mr. Kirk carried 
the great gray shawl. Lower berths were reserved. He had two books— 
one on philosophy, the other fiction. Both would be read at his return. 
Now it was supper in the diner—a rare treat for a college professor 


**Remarks of C. J. Baxter at Services for Dr. Kirk by Kirksville Rotary Club, 
November 10,” The Teachers College Index, November 18, 1937. 
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traveling for the first time at the expense of the College. The faculty 
member learned that a laborer is worthy of his hire. He found that 
this College President spent liberally, but not extravagantly. “You are 
a representative of the College,” he would say. “Eat at good places, 
and put up at good hotels. By so doing, you will meet interesting and 
important people. I do as I have told you to do. It is best for you and 
it is best for the College.” 

Mr. Kirk was a close student of the Bible. In his younger days he 
taught Sunday school classes and led singing at church. His reverence 
for Deity was profound. Seldom would he pronounce the names God, 
Jehovah, Christ, or Jesus. Circumlocutions were used instead. Perhaps 
he felt these references to Deity were too sacred and too precious to be 
used except on rare occasions. 

The striking devotion which Mr. Kirk had for his wife and his child- 
ren was deep and touching. Their success and their hopes were his. 
The spoken word revealed but little of his inner feelings and affections. 
Few except his own were privileged to know his very heart. 

Some Special Abilities and Interests ——Mr. Kirk was a good guide 
and counsellor. He believed in school cooperative government, not in 
student government. In the handling of cases of discipline, his skill 
and technique were superb. For a new offender, the first step was to 
talk the matter over face to face. No publicity, even to the extent of 
faculty consultation, was usually given. “The fewer knowing about the 
case,” Mr. Kirk would say, “the better.” Publicity created difficulties 
since fear complexes and other extraneous factors were introduced 
making it difficult to get at the essential elements involved. His aim 
was to lead to appropriate attitudes and conduct on the part of the 
offender and not to punish because of the infraction of some rule or 
regulation. More complicated offenses with case histories were re- 
ferred to the discipline committee for cooperative action. 

Assembly talks, as mentioned earlier, which rambled round and 
round with no seeming purpose or direction for those not in the know- 
ing, became increasingly clear and meaningful to group offenders who 
understood his references and carried away lasting lessons in regard 
to acceptable standards of conduct and behavior. Alumni still relive the 
bigness of the experiences had in Mr. Kirk’s assemblies. 

Regular monthly faculty meetings were held which dealt mainly 
with administrative and instructional matters. Curriculum planning 
and improved procedures in teaching held proper place. President Kirk 
expected faculty members to think and speak for themselves on all 
questions relating to the conduct of the College. He admired the in- 
dividual who spoke his mind, but thought little indeed of the one who 
changed his view just to agree with the President. In the later years of 
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his administration, his faculty enjoyed more real democracy in de- 
termining school standards, curricula, and policies than the faculty of 
any teachers college in the country. Mr. Kirk believed that the adminis- 
trative practices at Kirksville were in harmony with democratic pro- 
cesses and that they would lead to the practice of democracy in life 
itself. He saw freedom, self denial, and cooperation as a trinity upon 
which our form of government rests, and realized that the absence of 
one negated the other two. 

School planning, furnishing, and school architecture had a strong 
appeal to Mr. Kirk. While State Superintendent he planned a model 
rural school building at a cost of $1950 with all furnishings and equip- 
ment complete. A replica of this building was exhibited at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. In later years, he made 
the plans for and supervised the construction of the Ophelia Parrish 
Demonstration School, the Pickler Library, and the Kirk Auditorium. 
Architectural patterns with modern conveniences, ample lighting, 
general serviceability, and large elimination of waste space was the 
school master’s contribution to school building and planning. 

Once in a while the time comes round when an institution needs to 
shed its swaddling clothes and step out aggressively in new fields of 
endeavor. In particular these occasions arise when new departments 
are born. Northeast Missouri was due to become a land of song. A young 
instructor comes; assistants are added; the school master, like Joshua 
of old, upholds their hands. Quartets, sextets, choruses, orchestras in 
elaborate programs sing and play for the waiting multitudes hungry 
for music. ; 

Fine arts is born to offer its contribution to better ways of living and 
to higher phases of artistic appreciation. It becomes a means of satisfy- 
ing the inner urge for self expression. Fine arts too becomes a depart- 
ment in an expanding college. 

World War No. I has closed. Government aid is given to teachers 
colleges that meet basic requirements in health and hygiene. Thus 
another department is born to make frail bodies strong and to carry 
the gospel of good health to thousands of Missouri school children. 
These contributions and many more came as the dreams of the school 
master who ably planned and worked through others in whom he 
believed. 

President Emeritus.—In 1925, Mr. Kirk at seventy-four laid aside the 
administrative duties of the College and became President Emeritus 
and Professor of Psychology with active duties in teaching. Active 
duties as a teacher was the assignment that pleased him most. Now 
others could worry and pinch and plan to make ends meet, but he 
could read and study, and grow in fields of endeavor which had beckon- 
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ed him in years gone by. He would even carry on controlled experi- 
ments relative to size of college classes and success in learning, and 
discover that college freshmen will learn as well in large as in smaller 
classes. 


Mr. Kirk was by nature studious. He longed to try out in the class- 
room, and to match wits and intellect with younger men. Accordingly 
at the age of seventy-four, he became a student at Peabody College for 
Teachers where he received his A. M. degree in 1930. He roughed it with 
the best in and out of classes and asked no favors of students or faculty 
members. Many a young student to this day boasts that he was a class 
mate of John R. Kirk at Peabody College. Well may these fortunate 
young men be proud to have rubbed elbows and touched minds with a 
man who had made history in teacher education. 


In Mr. Kirk’s strenuous life he had been a leader. Now he proved his 
greatness by being a follower, a man in the ranks so to speak, one who 
took orders. Was there need of greater financial support for the College, 
was there need of buildings and plant expansion, was there need of 
a concerted drive in support of public education, then this man was 
ready to be drafted to appear before governors and legislative com- 
mittees representing the institution and the public which he served. 


Mr. Kirk’s life never went into eclipse. Those who had seen him 
and witnessed his reception at meetings of the National Education As- 
sociation and of the American Association of Teachers Colleges knew 
this best. The familiar salutation, “Well, well, John R., and how are 
you?” was repeated over and over. His less emphatic voice in the 
counsels of these organizations was all the more potent. He saw the 
fruits of his toil and knew they were good. Thus during the time he 
was student and teacher did the love and admiration for the man grow 
and show forth at the brightest. To the very end when he dropped off 
into quiet sleep he was in the harness and on the go. How often he had 
asked this very thing—to go to the end, to drop like Greenwood in the 
midst of his work. 

Appraisal of John R. Kirk.—John R. Kirk was a great man. He knew 
men and intuitively sensed the great movements in education. He was 
a pioneer in promulgating ideas which reflected trends in teacher-pro- 
ducing institutions. On all occasions his faith in teachers colleges and 
their product was advanced against stubborn opposition. 

Among the many slogans with which he challenged an immobile 
educational world were “four years of college education for all types of 
public school teachers,” “teachers colleges equally devoted to the pre- 
paration of elementary and of high school teachers,” and “equal pay 
for equal teaching service.” 
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John R. Kirk was a keen judge of faculty members and would have 
them come from all sections of the country. By sheer might and daring 
he made famous and gave a name to the College at Kirksville. He 
placed his impress on faculty members and students, and sent them 
to all quarters of the Union and bade them do great things. 

John R. Kirk, loyal in his friendships, generous to a fault, was a 
creative genius in the field of education, a fighter without fear, a 
worker and a dreamer to the end. To have worked under him was a 
rare privilege, but to have known him intimately and to have been his 
close associate and adviser was the honor of a lifetime. 

This man, John R. Kirk, buoyant, hopeful, peerless leader in the 
field of education lives on. When the history of the teachers college 
movement in the United States is written his name will hold high 
place among the truly great. 


GOOD WILL 


For many years the Peabody Journal of Education has gone regularly 
to the Manchester Public Library in England. Every September there 
has come to the Journal prompt remittance for the year’s subscription. 

Last September, no statement was sent. The records were adjusted 
and the matter forgotten. But early in April came a note: 


“We find our set of the undermentioned publication is incomplete, and we 


shall be much obliged if you will kindly send us the parts named below to 
complete it. 


“Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. 18, Pt. 3 (November, 1940), lost at sea, 
“Please send invoice for our subscription, 1940/41.” 


Vol. 18, Pt. 3 was promptly sent with the offer to provide subsequent 
copies in case the second should also be numbered among the casualties. 
The note concluded with this paragraph: 


“Please accept the Journal through the crisis as a gesture of interest 
and good will. When the war is won and conditions are again normal, 
we will revert to the subscription rate.” 


Late in May a letter dated April 30 came from Charles Nowell, Chief 
Librarian at Manchester: 


“TI would like to say how much we appreciate the offer made in your letter 
of April 4th to send us the Peabody Journal of Education free of charge until 
after the war. 


“T hope that it will not be long before once again we appear on your sub- 
scription list.” 











THE FAYETTE, NO COST, NO CREDIT WORKSHOP 


Morris R. MITCHELL 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 


In studying the growth of social developments the comparison has 
often occurred to me of the stages by which water comes to a boil. 
First there are tiny bubbles of steam attached to the bottom of the 
pan. These rise and in rising disappear. Others form and likewise rise. 
But in rising their heat has been dispersed. The temperature of the 
body of water rises and gradually the whole comes to a boil. Some six 
years ago sensitive, far-sighted leaders in the state put forth the idea 
of the reorganization of our school system in keeping with the social, 
political and economic needs of the state. Such ideas were brewing in 
most parts of the nation, in all states of the South. There followed a 
period of county meetings, conventions, surveys, studies, reports. 
Volumes and volumes appeared and seemed in a sense also to disap- 
pear. Schools continued in much their traditicnal pattern. Even today 
most schools are disconcertingly like they used to be. But here and 
there one finds exceptions. One Alabama school recently made “Life.” 
A number of others likewise deserve attention. They too are making 
life richer, sweeter, nobler. 

Throughout most of Alabama the teachers are aroused to a sense 
that change is inevitably ahead. Some are anxious, some seem a little 
resentful, some are reaching out eagerly. The general cry seems, “We 
accept the new theory of education. Now show us how it should be 
done.” To answer this question teachers’ colleges are making their in- 
struction more functional. Among other changes workshops of various 
sorts are being added. Consultant service from the teacher training 
institutions engages in study the teachers of most of the counties. 

A unique institution has evolved in Fayette County! which promises 
much in helping teachers make their work more realistic. This 
institution might be called a volunteer, no cost,? no credit work- 
shop. It was operated last year on a small scale and with such 
satisfaction that it was renewed this year April 28-May 3. 

Both years the program was under the leadership of Mrs. Adams, 
County Supervisor. The purpose has been to widen and deepen the 
understanding of community problems as they effect child develop- 

‘Probate Judge J. M. Moore has greatly strengthened the schools of this 


county. The superintendent is Mr. B. F. Harkins; the supervisor is Mrs. May 
Landers Adams. 


*“Mr. Harkins secured from the county board twenty-five dollars to cover 
miscellaneous incidental items. The teachers in addition paid fifteen cents 
each daily for their ample lunches. . 
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ment and to illustrate suitable responsibilities that schools might take 
toward the solution of these problems. 


The setting of the workshop was the local vocational building, 
characteristic of such plants in this state where they are usually 
separate from the high school building. The use of this building indi- 
cates the cooperative spirit of the teachers and administrators in- 
volved, as the whole building was largely rearranged for the work- 
shop. 

There had been general planning for some months prior to the 
opening of the workshop. At one meeting of teachers the following 
criteria were determined for the selection of types of activities to be 
undertaken: 


1. Those which will lead to teacher-growth in the recognition of basic 
social issues in community problems, 


2. Those which will lead te teacher-growth in the recognition of the effect 
of basic social problems on wholesome child development. 


3. Those which lead teachers to see the implication of basic social problems 
for the school program. 


4. Those which will acquaint the teachers with the work of existing social 
and governmental agencies and their responsibility toward these agencies. 


5. Those which will lead teachers to an increasing awareness of child and 
community needs and the relationship between them. 


6. Those which will help teachers to develop the initiative for planning and 
executing a school program that will meet child and community needs. 


7. Those for which professional leadership is available. 


8. Those best suited to the individual needs, abilities, and interests of the 
teachers. 


9. Those corresponding to the ones suggested for the elementary school 
program in the new course of study, namely, those connected with the basic 


social program, recreational and creative activities, and the development of 
skills. 


10. Those for which materials can be secured with the limited funds 
available. 


11 Those which will stimulate long-time study and effort, yet which can 
be carried to a more or less successful conclusion in the limited time. 


12. Those which will increase the teacher’s skill in the use of familiar 
materials, such as wood, clay, paint, books, etc. 


13. Those which will familiarize the teachers with new experiences, such 
as those connected with meal planning, preparation and serving of certain 
foods by elementary school children. 
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At another planning conference the following schedule was adopted: 


MORNING SESSIONS 


Group I 
Monday— Tuesday— 
8:00- 9:00 Free Period 8:00- 9:00 Free Period 
9:00- 9:30 Planning 9:00- 9:30 Planning 
9:30-10:15 Course of Study 9:30-10:15 Course of Study 
10:15-11:00 Arts and Crafts 10:15-11:00 Arts and Crafts 
11:00-12:00 Discussion of Foods 11:00-12:00 Foods Laboratory 
Wednesday— Thursday— 
8:00- 9:00 Free Period 8:00- 9:00 Free Period 
9:00- 9:30 Planning 9:00- 9:15 Planning 
9:30-10:15 Course of Study 9:15- 9:45 Discussion—Food Produc- 
10:15-11:00 Arts and Crafts tion in Alabama 
11:00-12:00 Foods Laboratory 9:45-10:15 Discussion—Home Water 
Supply 
10:15-11:00 FSA Program 
11:00-12:00 Arts and Crafts 
Friday— 
8:00- 9:00 Free Period 
9:00- 9:30 Planning 
9:30-10:15 School Recreation 
10:15-11:00 Discussion of Community 
Problems 
11:00-12:00 Foods Laboratory 
AFTERNOON SESSIONS 
Monday Through Friday 
12:00- 3:00 Participation in Large Group Activities as, excursions to NYA and 
FSA projects. One kitchen was visited which had been painted 
with native white clay, suitably processed at a cost of twelve 
cents. A home was visited which had been painted with oxide of 
iron and used motor oil, the paint costing fifteen cents a gallon. 
A scientifically planned farm and properly cared for woodlot 
were likewise visited. 
Saturday— 
9:00-12:00 Evaluation 


The first year’s experience proved this amount of planning to be 








advisable. The effort was made to formulate a flexible program, and 
yet maintain enough orderliness and certainty in the daily routine to 
establish a rhythm of wholesome living; one that would give a 
balance of large and small group activities; and one that would allow 
some time for teachers’ individual interests. The schedule was de- 
cided upon that would offer time for planning, sharing, execution and 
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for continuous evolution and replanning. There was indeed just such 
rhythm of living. There was orderly activity everywhere. “Teachers” 
could not easily be distinguished from “students.” I heard one 
Thomas say, “This doesn’t look much like school. I don’t see any 
teaching being done.” To which I heard the reply, “No, but there is a 
lot of learning taking place.” 

The problems of health and recreation were chosen for intensive 
study because of community needs in these areas, and because the 
Fayette County Board of Education expects to establish lunchrooms 
in all schools in the county. Until two months ago, when six lunch- 
rooms were set up there were none in the county. 

Teachers and supervisors shared their ideas and experiences on such 
problems as food production and the preparation of foods for home and 
school lunches. Under the supervision of Mrs. Mary Henson, they 
prepared foods in the same way that they can teach elementary school 
children to prepare them in the school kitchens next year. Among the 
dishes prepared were cole slaw, cooked salad dressing, boiled custard, 
whole wheat muffins, soy bean cakes, and others that are available in 
rural areas that are not ordinarily included in the family diet. 

Members of the workshop had many first hand experiences in pur- 
poseful activities as making school equipment (file boxes, shoe- 
shine boxes, etc.) ; using native clay to model Alabama birds; making 
attractive plaques and pictures with flowers; seeing labor saving de- 
vices that can be made at home; visiting NYA and FSA projects and 
so forth. Among the labor saving devices seen were, for example, 
models for drawing water. 

The various rooms were equipped with simple, inexpensive tools 
and materials and the teachers busied themselves at studying and 
working. Generous supplies of mimeographed material were to be had 
on such topics as: “TVA Promotes Agriculture in North Alabama,” 
“Farmstead Water Supply,” “Purifying Water,” “Iron Oxide Stain,” 
“Casein Glue Paint,” “Clay Paint,” “Handicrafts,” “Ways Teachers Can 
Promote the Hot Lunch Program.” “Coordinating Teaching and FSA 
Policies,” “Health Activities in Relation to Schools of Fayette County,” 
“How a 4-H Club Leader Can Assist in a 4-H Club Program,” “Criteria 
for Evaluating a Community Recreational Program,” “Suggested Va- 
rieties of Canned Goods for One Person for One Year,” and an article, 
“Watch the South.” 

One of the most striking features of the workshop was the co- 
operation and assistance of representatives of the numerous agencies 
which now abound in every locality of the nation. Leaders of the 
community Mrs. Adams had brought right into this, group. These in- 
cluded: Miss Evelyn Peyton, Home Demonstration Agent, Fayette; 
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Miss Helen Kearley, Elementary Supervisor, Pickens County; Miss 
Katie Williams, Elementary Supervisor, Lamar County; Miss Lucille 
Mixon, Elementary Supervisor, Marion County; Mrs. Bess Cleveland 
Bonner, Elementary Supervisor, Tuscaloosa; Mr. J. K. Howard, As- 
sistant County Agent, Fayette County; Miss Mary Elizabeth Thompson, 
Teacher, Fayette School; Mrs. Lottie Cargile, Teacher, Berry School; 
Mrs. Mary Henson, Teacher, Fayette School. 


In the afternoon there were the following leaders of discussion 
groups: Mr. J. M. Moore, Judge of Probate, Fayette County; Mrs. Mary 
A. Lollar, Area Supervisor, NYA; Miss Mabel Adams, District Super- 
visor, FSA; Dr. H. D. Barber, County Health Officer, Fayette; Dr. 
Morris Mitchell, Educational Consultant for Fayette, Marion, Winston 
and Lawrence Counties, Florence State Teachers College. 

Still others who contributed to the program were: Mr. B. L. Balch, 
State Director of Student Work Division, NYA, Birmingham; Mr. Lane 
Carter, Special Assistant, NYA, Birmingham; Mr. L. E. Caldwell, 
Visual Education, NYA, Birmingham; Mr. Belton Dodson, Supervisor 
of the NYA Woodwork Shop, Fayette; Miss Mary Patterson, County 
Supervisor, FSA; Miss Sarah Hardwick, County Supervisor, FSA; Mr. 
T. L. Faulkner, Vocational Teacher, Fayette High School; Mrs. Kate 
Freeman, Instructor of Clay Modeling, Bankston. 

The workshop attracted attention not only in the county but 
throughout the northwest area of the state. Fifty teachers from Fay- 
ette, Pickins, and Marion Counties attended the full six days. Teachers 
and supervisors from Franklin, Winston, Walker, Lamar, Colbert, 
Tuscaloosa, and Lauderdale attended one or more days. All came as 
participants, none as spectators. Other visitors included Dr. Gordan 
McCloskey, professor of Sociology at Alabama College, and Mr. R. S. 
Tidwell, principal of the Montevallo High School. On one day forty-nine 
representatives from the fifteen Home Demonstration Clubs in Fay- 
ette County met with the teachers to learn ways of enriching rural 
living. The program for that day was under the direction of Mr. J. K. 
Howard, Assistant County Agent, and Miss Evelyn Peyton, Home 
Demonstration Agent. NYA girls under the direction of Mrs. Frances 
deWilton, NYA Lunchroom Supervisor, prepared lunches for more 
than 300 teachers during the week. The workshop was supposed to 
begin at nine o’clock each morning. There were always those who 
were waiting to get in at 7:30 and the group stayed until dark. 

In its earnestness and in its happiness, in its orderliness and in its 
activity and in its relatedness to community problems, this workshop 
foretold that almost incomparably finer school to which we shall 
someday come. 











SOME STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD RECEIVING AND 
GIVING AID ON WRITTEN TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


CECIL W. THOMASSON 
Principal High School, Union City, Tennessee 


The problem of honesty on tests and examinations is as old as the 
schoolroom itself. Since teachers first began to use written examina- 
tions as a means of evaluating the progress of pupils, this problem has 
been of more than passing importance; at the present hour it is still 
unsolved; and, no doubt, its solution lies quite definitely in the remote 
future. Various methods have been used in a rather futile effort to 
eliminate, or at least, to reduce the practice to a minimum. No teacher 
with any classroom experience who looks at the matter realistically 
can be naive enough to deny the existence of the practice. Honor 
systems have been tried in various schools with questionable success. 
Many teachers believe that the vigilance method is still the best 
means of combating cheating. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
attempt any solution of the problem. It is the aim to report the 
results of an investigation into the attitudes of pupils, themselves, to- 
ward the “rightness” or “wrongness” of the practice. 

Questionnaires which contained certain definite questions relating 
to the problem of cheating on written examinations were given to 
206 high school students distributed as follows: ninth grade 55; 
tenth grade 51; eleventh grade 53; and, twelfth grade 47. These 
students all came from a single high school in a Southern commun- 
ity. There is no reason to believe that this particular high school 
differs very widely from others of comparable size, nor that its 
pupils are more or less given to the practice of giving and asking 
aid on examinations than are students of other high schools. The 
writer claims no infallibility for his findings nor makes any gen- 
eralizations from the results obtained. He merely reports it as 
contributory evidence toward the consensus of pupil opinion on 
the subject. At this point the author wishes to make it clear that 
he also recognizes the limitations of the questionnaire method as a 
source of securing data. In a study of this type the nature of the 
data, themselves, which are subjective, makes it necessary to em- 
ploy the questionnaire. 

Before the blanks were filled out, the pupils were told to be quite 
frank and sincere in their answers, and it was made clear to them 
that the answers they gave would in no way reflect upon their 
records. To insure this result the pupils were asked not to sign 
their names to the blanks. Later, the data were tabulated by as- 
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sistants under the personal supervision of the writer, and the re- 
sults interpreted. The questionnaires consisted of groups of ques- 
tions relating to four phases of the problem as follows: (1) atti- 
tude toward receiving and giving aid on written tests and exami- 
nations; (2) attitude toward receiving and giving aid on class 
assignments; (3) attitude toward the “workability” of an honor 
system in this particular school; and, (4) a survey of the preva- 
lence of cheating at the present time. 

Some interesting replies were received on the first topic. The 
students were first asked if they thought it right to give aid to 
their fellow students on written tests and examinations. It was 
explained that this included any type of test on which the pupils 
were asked to answer certain questions or to produce certain 
work in writing to be graded by the teacher. Table I reveals the 


TABLE I 


Do You Think It Right To Give Aid 
On Written Tests? 


Answers 
GRADE YES NO SOMETIMES 
Ninth 5 32 18 
Tenth 3 29 19 
Eleventh 2 23 28 
Twelfth 2 27 18 
Total 12 111 83 


replies to this query. There were only twelve pupils who frankly 
admitted that they thought it right to give aid, but eighty-three 
thought it proper to give aid under certain conditions. When the 
answer was “sometimes” an explanation was requested. Following are 
some of the conditions under which certain pupils thought it might be 
right to give aid to their fellow students: (1) when such aid might pre- 
vent failure, (2) when the pupil desiring aid is too “dumb” to learn for 
himself, (3) to correct a careless mistake, (4) to help those who have 
been unable to study because of sickness, etc., (5) to aid students who 
become nervous on written tests, (6) in order to make friends, (7) 
when the pupil doing the helping might want the favor returned, (8) 
when one desires an answer in mathematics verified, (9) when the aid 
asked is of minor importance, (10) to prod a temporary lapse in memo- 
ry, and (11) to return past favors. The first two causes drew the 
greater number of responses. The pupils seemed to feel that any 
method is justified to prevent their friends from failing and to aid those 
who are intellectually handicapped. ‘ 
The second question asked was the reverse of the first one, “Do you 
think it right to receive help from your classmates on written tests and 
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examinations?” From Table II it will be seen that the majority of 
the pupils evidently feel that there is not the same stigma attached to 
giving help that there is in asking it. Whereas 83 students answered 
“sometimes” to the first question, only 38 did so to the second. 


TABLE II 


Do You Think It Right To Ask Aid 
On Written Tests? 


Answers 
GRADE YES NO SOMETIMES 
Ninth 8 38 10 
Tenth - 0 41 10 
Eleventh 1 40 11 
Twelfth 2 38 7 
Total 11 157 38 


The explanations include the following: (1) if getting such aid 
will prevent failure, (2) when one has not had time to properly re- 
view, (3) when one knows the answer but it has temporarily slipped 
his mind, (4) to correct errors only, (5) when questions are not un- 
derstood, (6) to correct spelling, (7) when a surprise test is given, 
and, (8) when the test material has not been covered adequately. It 
so happened that the eleven pupils who answered “Yes” were the same 
eleven who answered “Yes” to the first question. Evidently they have 
no scruples about either giving or asking aid. 


The third and fourth questions asked if the personal relationship of 
the pupils involved would affect the giving or receiving of aid on 
examinations, and if the answer was “Yes,” the pupils were asked to 
check certain items which indicated the closeness of the relationship 
of those to whom they would give or from whom they would receive 
aid. These relationships were (1) brother or sister, (2) close friend, 
(3) casual friend, (4) an acquaintance, (5) a stranger. A hundred 
forty-seven stated that the relationship would be a decisive factor, 
sixty stated that it would not be in giving aid, while one hundred thirty- 
two answered “Yes” and seventy-three “No” when asked if the per- 
sonal relationship would be involved in asking aid. A larger number 
of pupils stated that they would more readily ask and give aid to a 
“close friend” than to a pupil in any other relationship, while “brother 
or sister” came next in number of frequencies. Table III reveals the 
distribution of the replies relating to this phase of the questionnaire. 
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TABLE III 


Check the Relationship of the Pupils To Whom You Would 
Give Or From Whom You Would Ask Aid Most Readily 


9 10 11 12 
G* <A® G A G A G A 
Brother or Sister 7 7 12 9 6 3 13 13 
Close Friend 25 25 26 «8628 38 32 29 29 
Casual Friend 2 2 0 3 3 4 2 2 
An Acquaintance 1 1 0 4 1 0 0 0 
A Stranger 1 1 2 5 1 0 0 0 


*G—Give; A—Ask. 


In the opinion of varying numbers of students certain factors should 
influence one in his attitude toward giving or receiving aid. Seventy 
pupils felt that the attitude toward the teacher should be a factor. 
Various explanations were given for this reason, among those most 
commonly listed were the following: (1) when the teacher has not 
made the question sufficiently clear, (2) if a teacher is unusually hard 
or suspicious, (3) when a teacher grades unfairly, (4) if the teacher 
does not seem to be willing to assist the pupil, (5) if the pupil does 
not like the teacher, (6) for spite, (7) for lack of faith in pupils, 
(8) to make a good grade and thereby get “on the good side of the 
teacher,” (9) to put something over on the teacher when she is 
“srouchy,” (10) when the teacher is indifferent toward the matter of 
cheating, (11) when the teacher raises failing grades to barely passing 
grades, and, (12) when a teacher gives surprise tests on material not 
adequately covered. On the other hand many students stated that 
there were some teachers under whom they would not cheat because 
of the confidence that the teacher had in them and that they did not 
wish to destroy that confidence. There were one hundred fourteen 
pupils who stated they would not cheat if they were required to sign a 
pledge that they would not do so, whereas if they were not asked to 
sign such a pledge they would have no scruples against cheating; one 
hundred seventeen stated that they would be more likely to cheat on 
a difficult subject than on a comparatively easy one; one hundred four- 
teen felt that the importance of the test should affect the matter of 
giving and receiving aid, that is, the practice would not be as grave on a 
daily or monthly test as on a final examination; seventy-one stated that 
they thought it would be right to cheat if they knew that certain other 
pupils in the class were indulging in the practice and thereby securing 
credit for work not their own. This would be especially justified if 
the teacher graded on a comparative basis. 

The questionnaire did not go as much into detail on the second divi- 
sion of the investigation as it did on the first, but an attempt was made 
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to determine if the pupils studied felt that there was a difference in 
written tests and examinations and ordinary class assignments given 
for home work in this matter of giving and receiving aid. There were 
eleven who stated that they did not think it right to copy another 
student’s work; one hundred ten thought it wrong to do so, while seven- 
ty-seven thought that “sometimes” the practice was all right. The 
explanations given here were very much like those given for tests and 
examinations. However, there were a few additional ones such as (1) 
when it is impossible to do the work yourself, (2) if the work is of no 
especial importance, (3) if you forgot to get it, (4) if you are behind 
because of illness, (5) when it might help you to understand the work, 
(6) when the teacher continually lectures on cheating, (7) when 
one copies to study, (8) if copying is necessary in order to pass, (9) to 
repay oneself for aid given, and, (10) if the teacher does not attempt 
to cure the practice by penalizing those who do cheat. When asked if 
they thought there was any difference in copying another’s work and 
allowing one to copy their own work sixty-two pupils stated “Yes” 
and one hundred forty-five answered “No.” Those who answered “Yes” 
explained that they felt that it was a much more grave offense to copy 
themselves than to allow others to copy their own work. The follow- 
ing are typical replies: (1) the one who copies is the guilty one, (2) 
because you have done your own work, (3) it will not hurt the pupil 
from whom it is copied, (4) it is not cheating if you help someone else, 
(5) it is his own business if he copies. Several pupils stated that they 
would be considered poor sports if they prevented copying by covering 
their papers or by refusing to lend them. 

Seventy pupils stated that they believed that an honor system would 
work in their own school, but one hundred thirty-six pupils did not 
agree with them. However, one hundred twenty-nine pupils declared 
that, if such a system were put into effect, they would abide by an 
agreement not to give aid to their fellow pupils, while sixty-seven 
stated that they would not commit themselves; almost the same num- 
bers, one hundred thirty-one and sixty-six, respectively, replied that 
they would and would not themselves ask aid; and, twenty-one an- 
swered that they would report to the proper persons anyone seen vio- 
lating the system and one hundred seventy-seven stated that they 
would not report such violations. 

To the question, “To what extent do you think cheating is prevalent 
in your own school,” sixty pupils replied “rarely ever”; ninety-three, 
“quite frequently”; and fifty, “very common.” The final question 
asked was, “Do you think there is any real difference between getting 
credit for work not your own and taking another’s property?” Ninety- 
six replied in the affirmative, and one hundred ten in the negative. 
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The study might be summarized as follows; keeping in mind always 
that the findings are limited to the data collected: 


(1) The majority of the pupils of this particular school believe 
that it is not right either to give or receive aid on written examina- 
tions. A sizable group believes that under certain conditions it is 
right to do so. These pupils believe that giving aid is a less serious 
offense than receiving aid. 


(2) More than two-thirds of the pupils think that the personal 
relationship should be a decisive factor. A “close friend” is most often 
the recipient of aid given. 


(3) A large number of these pupils believe that certain factors, 
such as attitude toward the teacher, being required to sign a pledge, 
the importance of the test, the difficulty of the subject, and the preva- 
lence of the practice of cheating among other pupils, should influence 
the giving and receiving of aid. 


(4) In general, these pupils see little difference between cheating 
on written tests and copying another’s work on a class assignment. 


(5) A majority of the pupils do not believe that an honor system 
would work in their own school, but, if such a system were put into 
effect, they would abide by an agreement neither to give nor ask aid, 
but not to report violations of the code. 


(6) More than two-thirds of pupils believe that the practice of 
“cheating” on examinations is either “quite frequent” or “very com- 
mon.” 


(7) The pupils are about evenly divided in opinion as to there 


being any difference between getting credit for work not their own 
and taking another’s property. 














TWO REPORTS OF DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


JESSE M. RICHARDSON 
Superintendent, Kennedy, Alabama 


It is the opinion of our leaders in thought that a people who under- 
stand and appreciate democracy is its best defense. Consequently, in 
schools democratic practices are encouraged. Two accounts of work be- 
ing done in secondary schools located in widely different areas consti- 
tute the basis for this paper. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals, through its 
Orientation Committee, defined the Issues' and Functions” of secondary 
education, and offered suggestions for its improvement. After a period 
of time in which many discussion meetings were held, the Orientation 
Committee sought to discover if its reeommendations succeeded when 
put into practice. Principals throughout the country were requested 
to report improved school practices. Over six hundred responded. 
These reports are included in Promising Practices in Secondary Educa- 
tion.® 

The Educational Policies Commission since its establishment five 
years ago has made, “the improvement of education for democratic 
citizenship the central point of its work.”* Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy’® is a report of a first-hand study of civic education in ninety 
selected schools. The committee making the study decided that the 
schools visited could be classified under six heads, each representing a 
different idea of democratic education. The six headings representing 
“typical schools” follow: 


I. One Mind Sets Democratic Goals and Directs Action Toward 
Their Attainment. 


‘II. Students are Kept Busy Practicing the Use of the Tools of 
Democracy. 


III. Formulas for Democratic Planning are Made Ends of Education. 


IV. Freedom to Do as One Pleases is Considered the Heart of De- 
mocracy. 


Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, Vol. 20, No. 59 (Jan. 1936). 

*Functions of Secondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, Vol. 21, No. 64 (Jan. 1937). 

’Promising Practices in Secondary Education, The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 24, No. 92 (Oct. 1940). 

‘Learning the Ways of Democracy, Educational Policies Commission, p. 1. 


Ibid. 
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V. Socially Useful Jobs, With Widely Shared Responsibilities, En- 
gage the Entire School. 


VI. Laws of Learning and of Man Set Limits to Democratic Edu- 
cation. 


It occurred to the writer that there probably existed a rather close 
relationship between the “Promising Practices” as reported by the 
school principals, and the work being done in the ninety schools visited 
by a staff of the Educational Policies Commission. In order to ascer- 
tain the truth of this assumption nine graduate students classified in- 
dependently the “Promising Practices” according to the six “typical 
schools.” To facilitate this procedure a summary of the work re- 
ported from each school was written on separate cards and numbered 
in the order in which they appeared in the bulletin. In Table I the 
judges are designated 1 to 9 inclusive. Judges 1 and 2 classified all 
reported practices. The other seven judges, after a brief training pe- 
riod, classified a sample of the reported practices. . 


| ! " Th IV Vv vl | 
Judges - - Total 
| Per- | Per Per Per Per- Per 
| No. | cent- | No. | cent- | No. | cent- No ecnt- No. cent- No. | cent 
ag | | age | ge | age ge } age | 
1 | 3 | 04 | 61 | 95 | 55 | 856 | 43 | 6.7 | 29 | 4.5 | 451 | 70.25 | 642 
= = 9 | - | 
2 | 2 031 | 58 | 9.03 | 62 | 9.65 | 51 7.94 | 36 5.6 | 433 | 67.44 | 642 
we ‘ Bea state 
3 } 2 5.0 9 18s 1 Fi ws 1 8 0 7 17.5 | 15 40.0 | 40 
4 | 1 25 3 7.5 9 | 225 0 0 4 | 100 | 23 | 57.5 | 40 
i 7 - | 
5 1 | 2.5 8 | 200] 2 5.0 0 0 7 | 17.5 | 22 | 55.0 | 40 
6 3 75 | 8 | 00] 8 | 20.0 0 0 5 | 125 | 16 | 400 | 40 
} } —| = : 
7 4) 125 | 5 | 156] 5] 6] 1 31 2 | 62] 15 | 4.9] 32 
8 1 2 3 i 738 9 | 225 6 15.0 5 | 125 | 16 | 400 | 40 
9 0 0 0 01 9 22 5 2 50 6 | 15.0 23 57.5 | 40 


Table I illustrates the number and percentage of practices placed 
under the headings of the six types of schools by each of the nine 
judges. Several pertinent facts are indicated. First, that there is a 
high degree of agreement in the judgment of the nine judges as to the 
classification of the practices. Second, that a closer agreement exists 
in the judgment of judges 1 and 2, than in the judgment of the other 
judges who classified only a sample of the practices. This was perhaps 
due to a greater familiarity with the materials involved on the part of 
the judges who classified all the practices. Third, that a preponder- 


ance of the practices were placed by all judges under the headings of 
school type six. 


To check further the accuracy of this procedure, the placement of 
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specific practices were compared. Take for example a certain prac- 
tice; how much of a sameness of judgment exists in its placement with 
regards to the six types of schools? In over 60% of the cases the ver- 
dicts of all the judges agreed. 

From the data presented at least two conclusions are evident. (1) 
The type of school practice most often found among those reported 
was classified under the heading, Laws of Learning and of Man Set 
Limits to Democratic Education. This would indicate that back of 
most of the practices reported there was a conception of democracy 
as something that operates within limits set by natural and human 
laws. (2) There seems to be a close relationship between the “Prom- 
ising Practices” as reported to the National Association of Secondary 
School-Principals and the work being done in the ninety schools visited 
by a staff of the Educational Policies Commission. 

The two reports offer evidence that, at least to some extent, edu- 
cators are beginning to recognize the need for understanding and put- 
ting into practice democratic principles. The friends of democracy 
cannot afford to take democracy for granted, but should coordinate 
their effort for its maintenance and furtherance. Modern science and 
education have vastly increased medias for dissemination of ideas. 
Whether they are controlled by friends or foes of democracy will large- 
ly determine its preservation or destruction. 








EDITORIAL 


OH, YE OF LITTLE FAITH 


When the land lies parched and hot from the ravages of drought, 
there are those among us who almost eagerly prophesy famine. When 
a few high school seniors manifest an informality at variance with 
the established codes, the word is passed out that our secondary schools 
have become hot-beds of informality. Or, if some college graduates 
never get their heads above an intellectual fog, one hears promptly 
that the colleges are deliberately neglecting the more solid phases 
of character and citizenship. Or, if somewhere the son of a minister 
comes into conflict with the law and its guardians, the outlawry of 
preachers’ sons passes into the idiom. 

Yes, there are among us those of short vision and little faith. And 
they are annoying people! They can generalize from a glimpse. They 
can make ample data from a digit. A single fact is to them as an army, 
and a single defeat is but the prologue to disaster. 

These are troublous times. Evil is on the march, and Death stalks 
among men. A field day is indicated for the faithless, and unless 
restraint is put upon them, the heavens will resound presently with 
their catalogue of the failures. 

All of good that man has accumulated will remain good. His ideals 
and dreams will survive. The nobility which he has built upon the 
brute will not long be turned aside in its slow but unerring march to 
the millennium. In the end only wrong will fail. To destroy good is 
not even in the category of the possible. 
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Arts 


ARNOLD, ExuiotTT. Finlandia; the 
story of Sibelius. Holt, c1941. 241p. 


To an ever-growing library of material on 
the great Finnish symphonist is now added 
this interesting volume designed for the 
young music student. The life and music of 
Sibelius are portrayed in an engaging and 
absorbing manner and excellent woodcuts 
add greatly to the book’s enjoyment. 


Columbia University. Teachers Col- 
lege. Fine arts staff. Art education to- 
day 1941- Teachers college, Columbia, 
c1941. 102p. $1.25. 

This issve of the excellent series of an- 
nuals dealing with problems of art educa- 
tion is devoted entirely to we'l illustrated 
papers on various aspects of design. 


Harpy, THomas., Under the green- 
wood tree or The Mellstock Quire. 
Macmillan, 1940. 237p. $3.50. 

A charming story (the only extant account, 
it is claimed) of the Mellstock Quire, quaint 
musicians who sang and played in English 
villages around 1800. This century edition, 
commemorating Hardy’s birth in 1849, is ar- 
tistically illustrated by more than sixty re- 
vealing engravings by Clare Leighton. 


Children’s Literature 


BERTRAM, Rosamunpb. Ann Thorne 
one to America, Nelson, 1941. 190p. 

1.50. 

An English girl reporter with an eye for 
details and a spirit for adventure covers the 
Marcus murder trial for the London Record. 
Interesting contrasts in English and Ameri- 
can ways are woven into the story. Ideal for 
the adolescent girl who is having dreams of 
a career. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our little 
friends of Switzerland. Hansli and 
Heidi. American, c1941. 224p. 80c. 

The day-to-day activities of Hansli and 
Heidi in an Alpine village throughout the 
four seasons carry the reader through such 
experiences as cheese making, wood carving, 
and lace making. Ancient folklore adds 
charm. A home-life reader for supplemental 
use in the lower grades of the elementary 
schools. Good illustrations. 


DAUGHERTY, CHARLES MICHAEL. So 
sailors say. Holt, c1941. 186p. $2.00 

Davey Jones, landlubber from Peresopolis, 
Ohio, learns abcut the ways cf boats and sail- 
ors with the aid of Chips. an old salt, and 
the sloop owners around Watch Point. Au- 
thor Daugherty, an experienced and en- 
thusiastic sailor, through Davy’s experiences, 
describes the boat which he himself has 
built. Any boy living near a pond big enough 
to float a rowboat will enjoy constructing a 
boat like Davy’s. And the plans can be ob- 
tained. An entrancing cover. 


DESotA, RAtPH. The reptile book. 
Whitman, 1941. 58p. 50c. 


A little book about big turtles, crocodiles, 
alligators and snakes. There is a page of 
text to each page of picture. It will be useful 
as a science reader and will also be used for 
leisure reading. 


Duncoms, Frances. High hurdles. 
Holt, c1941. 249p. $2.00. 


Horses, and boys and girls, and men and 
women, and foxes and pheasants form the 
skeleton of this exciting story. But mostly it 
is a study of human vaiues—with the girl, 
Debby, the boy Johnny, and the girl, Claire 
playing the leading roles. Illustrations by 
Eleanor Iselin Mason furnish a “distinguished 
complement to a fine piece of story telling 
for older girls.” 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Grandfather 
frog; the busy loafer. David McKay, 
c1941. 40p. $1.00. 

The illustrations make this a thoroughly 
desirable book for young children. The story 
is slight but somewhat reminiscent of Wind 
in the Willows. It ends with a nice bit of co- 
— among the animals on the river 
bank. 


Jounson, MartHa. Ann Bartlett: 
navy nurse. Crowell, 1941. 321p. $2.00 

Ann Bartlett, mavy nurse, portrays the 
opportunities for service as well as travel 
and adventure for the young graduate nurse 
in service with the navy. It is interestingly 
written for readers of high school age. 


NcCuirntock, MARSHALL. The _ story 
4 the Mississippi. Harper, c1941. 39p. 
1.00. 


For the young reader with many illustra- 
tions so attractive as to appeal to anyone. 
Recommended for the school library. 
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Maroy, GENEVA DE. Hilla of Finland. 
Nelson, 1941. 287p. $2.00. 

Nine year old Hilda pays her debt to sacri- 
ficing Aunt Emma when she brings back to 
the halls of Arra from Arctic Finland, Carl 
Andersen, the Swedish artist. Authentic bits 
of Finnish life, charming illustrations in 
black and white, and type inviting to read 
make a distinguished book for the young 
adolescent. 


_NoLEN, ELEANOR WEAKLEY. Planta- 
tion on the Potomac. Nelson, 1941. 
103p. 84c. 

Life in the 1750’s in Williamsburg and on 
a Virginia plantation. A carefully written 
addition to the Yesterday and Today Series. 
Simple narrative. 


PEDERSON-KRAG, GERALDINE. The 
Melforts go to sea. Holiday house, 
c1941. 250p. $2.00. 

Entertaining story of a mother and child- 
ren, ages six months to sixteen years, jour- 
neying from Australia to England via Cape 
Horn. Situations amusing and hazardous, in- 
cident to a six months journey on a sailing 
packet in the 1850's, are vivid and revealing. 


WEEKES, Mary. Painted arrows. 
Nelson, 1941. 262p. $2.00. 

Paul Savard, who wanted most of all to be 
a buffalo hunter, and Flash, his fleet mare, 
enjoy the friendship of Dying Loon, a young 
Assinoboine brave, meet Blackfoot treachery, 
escape, and are finally rescued in a book fill- 
ed with valuable and authoritative Indian 
and pioneer lore. 


Worth, Katuryn. The middle button 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 274p. $2.00. 

A delightful story of a girl who had the 
spunk and persistence to work for the thing 
she wanted most to be. In those days and 
places (North Carolina in the 1880's) being 
a doctor was not accepted as a suitable vo- 
cation for a woman. Maggie McArn, the mid- 
dle button in a large family didn't find it 
easy to realize her ambition but she was 
not daunted. 


Education and Psychology 


American library association. Book- 
list books 1940. A.L.A., 1941. 63p. 40c. 

A selection of the more useful books re- 
viewed in the monthly publication the Book- 
list. They are selected by vote by about fifty 
librarians and some specialists. A most use- 
ful tool for the small library and for the 
busy person who wishes to keep informed 
on books in fields beyond his own specialty. 


BovE, Boyp. How we learn. Heath, 
c1940. 308p. $2.00. 

The problem of learning is still one of 
the most significant and least understood 
problems in education. The author discusses 
four different theories of mind and learning, 
namely, behaviorism, the doctrine of a sub- 
stantive mind, the theory of mental states, 
and the pragmatic theory of mind. He de- 
monstrates that methods of teaching are the 
result of a particular conception of mind 
and there is some relationship between the 
theory of mind and the idea of the purpose 
of education. The stimulating and concise 
style will be helpful to those who are suffi- 
ciently interested to read this work as one 
means of finding their way out of the pres- 
ent confusion in education. 


BurPEE, RoyaL HuppLesTon. Seven 
quickly administered tests of physical 
capacity. Teachers college, Columbia, 
1940. 151p. $1.85. 

A worthwhile contribution to the literature 
of scientific testing in physical education. 
The proposed measures were selected and 
validated for economy of time and diagnos- 
tic significance in detecting physical inca- 
pacity. A good clear statement of the test 
and its uses should follow this rather in- 
volved dissertation (somewhat notable for 
lack of clarity). 


CHAMBERS, M, M., ED. The ninth 
yearbook of school law, 1941. Ameri- 
can council on education, 1941. 200p. 
$1.00. 

In addition to a systematic review of the 
current educational problems facing the su- 
preme courts of the country and the judi- 
cation concerning these problems this year- 
book contains the legislative regulations of 
the social studies in secondary schools. 


Cotson, Epna MEADE. An analysis 
of the specific references to negroes in 
selected curricula for the education of 
teachers. Teachers college, Columbia, 
1940. 178p. $2.00. (Contributions to 
education #822.) 

A study which locates and summarizes a 
great deal of specific information about in- 
structional material used and available about 
the Negro. The conclusions are reasonable, 
and the recommendations worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 


CrocKEeR, LIONEL. Public speaking 
for college students. American Book 
Co., c1941. 480p. $2.50. 

“While this book makes no pretense to the 
discovery of any new tenets of persuasion, 
it does earnestly attempt to state the tried 
and true principles of public speaking in 
ways interesting to the college student.”’ It 
contains much general material most in- 
structors usually have to gather from various 
sources. 


EISENBERG, FRANCES. There’s one in 
every family. Lippincott, c1941. 304p. 
$2.50. 


A little ribbing of the psychologist’s plan 
to condition or adjust personalities which 
may be ingrown or as Joey’s sister says “just 
stubborn.” You'll find not only “one” but 
every character will be as easily identified 
among your acquaintances as were the char- 
acters in Main Street. 


Foster, CONSTANCE J. The attractive 
child. Julian Messner, cl1941. 338p. 
$2.75. 


Mrs. Foster has done an exceptionally fine 
job of giving her reader a mass of helpful, 
sensible material on how to bring out the 
best qualities in a child’s personality. 


Gigs, H. H. Teacher-pupil planning 
Harper, c1941. 395p. $2.00 


The interpendence of democracy, educa- 
tion, and subject matter is the central theme 
of this volume. Ways and means for secur- 
ing the greatest possible amount of pupil 
participation in education are presented. 
Concise and specific answers are given to 
many questions in this area by many teach- 
ers and school executives. It should be read 
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by all teachers who find teacher-pupil plan- 
ning difficult. 


GREENHOE, FLORENCE. Community 
contacts and participation of teachers. 
American council on public affairs, 
c1941. Q91p. $2.00 (cloth ed.) $1.50 
(paper ed.) 

A distinct contribution to many of the 
baffling problems of teacher personnel. A 
method has been devised to make an ob- 
jective approach to problems previously 
almost wholly subjective. This approach, ad- 
ded to careful analysis of factors involved, 
makes this report of real significance to all 
school administrators, as well as helpful tc 
teachers who are trying to orient themselves 
to teaching as a way of life. 


KiLpuFrr, Epwarb. Words and human 
nature. Harper, cl1941, 171p. $1.50. 

How to select and use words for utilitarian 
rather than literary purposes. Emphasizes 
subjective meaning of words— meanings 
given thereto by the reader and the func- 
tional etiects thereof. Example: When mu- 
seum filled to capacity Barnum ordered sign, 
“This way to the Egress.’ Amusing insights 
into credulous and gullible human nature. 


MacCaAMpPBELL, DoNALD. Reading for 
enjoyment. Harper, 1941. 177p. $2.50. 


Viewpoint: “To be truly inspirational a 
book must instill in the reader a desire for 
more purposeful reading.’ Delightfully writ- 
ten. Packed with fruitful suggestions con- 
cerning why, what and how to read, includ- 
ing a list of five hundred classics “tagged,” 
one hundred reference books and twenty-five 
pericdicals. 


_ New York. (City.) Board of educa- 
tion. Committee for the study of the 
care and education of physically 
handicapped children. Physicaliy han- 
dicapped children in New York City. 
— York Board of Education, 1941. 


A report of the committee for the study of 
the care and education of physically handi- 
capped children in New York City. It is well 
a and presents much valuable infor- 
mation. 


NICHOLSON, Epwin. Education and 
the Boy Scout movement in America. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 117p. 
$1.60. (Contributions to education 
#826). 

Since more than eight million boys and 
men in America have been directly associ- 
ated with the Boy Scout movement during 
the past thirty years this is a very timely 
publication. It deals with the big fundamen- 
tal purposes and objectives of scouting; it 
tries to answer such questions as: Is the Boy 
Scout work character building in nature? 
Does Boy Scout work present satisfactory 
citizenship training? Is scouting educative in 
its nature? It will be well received by the 
educational public. 


NOUAN, JEANNETTE COvERT. The story 
of Clara Barton of the Red Cross. 
Julian Messner, c1941. 281lp. $2.50. 

The story of Miss Barton's life is of suffi- 
cient dramatic interest that the sentimental- 
ism Miss Nolan uses in the telling is regret- 
able. Aside from this weakness, the story of 
an indomitable woman’s courage and ideal- 
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ism is envisioning and putting into concrete 
form the American Red Cross’ program of 
alleviation of suffering is well told. 


SHREVE, FRANCIS. Psychology of the 
teaching of English. Christopher pub. 
house, c1941. 280p. $2.50. 


Brings together findings of numerous psy- 
chological studies bearing upon such types 


‘of English teaching as, aims and objectives, 


elimination of errors, composition, grammar, 
reading and literature. If the quantitative 
findings of psychology can bring about quali- 
tative results in English teaching this volume 
will make a construcive, fruitful contribu- 
tion. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR, ED, Guidance in 
public secondary schools. Educational 
records bureau, 1939. 329p. $2.50. 

Though rather technical in nature. and 
stressing the research aspects of guidance, 
this is an outstanding contribution in the 
field. 


Literature 


Downey, CLIFFORD: Sing for a penny. 
Little, Brown, 1941. 366p. $2.50. (At- 
lantic monthly press publication.) 

Following chronologically Mr. Dowdey’s 
other two novels on Richmond, this deals 
with the post-war period and the rise cf ma- 
terialism against the romance of antebellum 
days. 


Gove, Puitip Bascock. The imagin- 
ary voyage in prose fiction; a history 
of its criticism and a guide for its 
study, with an annotated check list of 
215 imaginary voyages from 1700 to 
1800. Columbia university press, 1941. 
445p. $3.50. 

A summary of all previous works on the 
imaginary voyage, a discussion of its im- 
portance to prose fiction, and a chronologi- 
cal checklist with scholarly annotations. 
Valuable in itself and an excellent model for 
similar studies. 


IRVING, WASHINGTON. Letters of 
Jonathan Oldstyle. Columbia_univer- 
sity press, 1941. 67p. $1.60. (Publica- 
tions of the Facsimile text society, 
#52.) 

Nine letters on New York life in Irving’s 
youth, originally appearing in the Mcrning 
Chronicle of 1802, here reprinted largely 
from the pirated edition of 1824. The earliest 
printed work of Irving. 


Moors, Ipa L, Like a river flowing. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 388p. $2.50. 


This novel of nineteenth century life in 
the Carolina mountains is free from both 
sordidness and sentimentality. As wisely as 
she ccntrols her first fear of the mountains, 
Caroline Grist influences her family and her 
neighbors in Barlow Cove. Their responses 
to her sense of values and her simple faith 
make an unusual story of material that 
could easily have become commonplace. 


VALTIN, JAN. Out of the night. Al- 
liance. c1941. 749p. $3.50. 

An absorbing, breathtaking and perhaps 
unparalleled autobiography written in a style 
vivid, gripping, arresting and commanding, 
revealing dramatically an ugly pre-war situ- 
ation with unfaltering communistic loyalty 
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in conflict with uncompromising stolid Nazi 
intrepidity. The graphic, first hand account 
of the Gestapo with its cruel, unbelievable 
plots and counter-plots is so realistically un- 
canny that one marvels how the writer 
escaped from its merciless clutches. 


WapbeE, Mason, ED. The writings of 


Margaret Fuller. Viking, 1941. 608p. 


$5.00. 

All of Margaret Fuller’s work “that de- 
serves to be made available to the modern 
reader,” including “Summer on the Lakes,” 
“Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” and 
criticisms originally appearing in the N. Y. 
Tribune, edited by the author of the Fuller 
biography, Whetsone of Genius. 


WILSON, Forrest. Crusader in crino- 
line. Lippincott, c1941. 70€p. $3.75. 

Fascinating, charming biography of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, a writer of some thirty 
volumes including the stirring Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Also presents iHuminating insights 
into the cultural, social and literary age in 
which this vigorous crusader lived together 
with revealing descriptions of distinguished 
personalities with whom her militancy 
brought her in contact. 


Religion 


Fotitmin, MAynarp Daucny. Ezekiel 
speaks today; a critical analysis of the 
prophecy of Ezekiel in the light of 
modern events. Writer, inc., c1941 657p. 
$2.00. 


Attempts to interpret the perplexing, enig- 
matical book of Ezekiel from the viewpoint 
of the message therein “seems directed far 
more toward the men and churches of to- 
day.” The interpretations which are per- 
haps more ingenious than convincing at 
least help one to read this Prophet with 
more profit. 


WELLS, H. G. All aboard for Ararat. 
Alliance, 941. 102p. $1.75. 

The story of Noah rewritten for 1941, con- 
sisting mainly of musings of Noah and the 
Creator and dialogues between them. Whe- 
ther amusing or irritating will depend on 
the reader. 


Science 


ALLEN, ARTHUR. A. Orinthology la- 

boratory notebook. 4th ed. Comstock 
pub co., 1941. 205p. $3.00. 
_Outlines, blanks, and laboratory instruc- 
tions for the field and laboratory study of 
birds. Apparently well prepared. Useful for 
classes and individuals in that it centers in- 
formation on important points and thus pre- 
vents a waste of time. 


Curtis, CARLTON C. A guide to the 
trees. Greenberg, 1941. 208p. $1.50. 

An eighth printing of a popular guide to 
the native trees of the northeastern United 
States. Of great value in the region indicated 
but of limited value in the more southern 
states. 


FELT, EPHRIAM PorTE?. Pruning trees 


and shrubs. Orange Judd, 1941. 237p. 
$2.00. 

Practical information for the home owner 
stressing principles. Non-technical but im- 
portant information. Useful reference ma- 
terial for all high school and other libraries. 
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OnsTOTT, KYLE. Beekeeping as a 
hobby. Harper, 1941. 137p. $2.00. 

An elementary and introductory treatment 
of beekeeping written in a fascinating style. 
Especially useful for rural schools. 


OsBorN, FREDERICK. Preface to eu- 


genics. Harper, c1940. 312p. $2.75. 
One of the better popular books dealing 
with human heredity especially of mental 
characteristics. An excellent summary of ex- 
isting knowledge in these fields. This would 
be very valuable for students of education. 


SANDERSON, Ivan T. Living treasure. 
Viking, 1941. 290p. $3.50. 

Well written, interesting natural history 
stories of the animals of Jamaica, British 
Honduras, and some other tropical spots by 
the well known writer of other books on 
tropical animals. Most attention is paid to 
the mammals. Fascinating extra-curricular 
reading in connection with elementary or 
high school science. 


Social Studies 


BARON, SALO WITTMAYER, ED- Essays 
on Maimonides, an_ octocentennial 
volume, Columbia university press, 
1941. 316p. $3.75. 

Addresses and papers on the 800th anni- 
versary of the birth of Maimonides (Colum- 
bia University, March 3), 1935), characterized 
as one of the most powerful and influential 
intellects the world has known. Scholarly 
papers include analysis of Guide for the 
Perplexed and A Treatise on Resurrection 
by Maimonides together with critical evalua- 
tions of his economic views and medical 
work. 


Betinc, MaBet ASHE. The wicked 
goldsmith; tales of ancient India. Har- 
per c1941. 144p. $1.75. 

Delightfully told: stories from the classics 
of India. The spirit of these wonderful tales 
is remarkably well preserved. The explana- 
tion really explains without being burden- 
some. 


Britt, ALBERT. Citizenship. Ascen- 
dency foundation, 1938? 190p. $1.50. 

A series of lectures prepared by a Major, 
U.S.A., Retired, to be used by instructors in 
civilian military training camps. Though 
somewhat stereotyped and obvious, the lec- 
tures are based on sound principles and 
therefore should prove valuable as guides 
in building wholesome attitudes toward pat- 
terns of citizenship. 


Brocan, D. W. France under the re- 
public; the development of modern 
France (1870-1939.) Harper, 1940. 744p. 
$5.00. 

A scholarly history of modern France from 


the end of the Second Empire to the out- 
break of the present war. 


CLEMMER, DONALD. The prison com- 
munity. Christopher pub. house, c1940. 
34ip. $4.00. 

An interesting though discursive presen- 
tation of certain aspects of prison life. Often 
seemingly plausible classifications of prison- 
ers are made when as a matter of fact no 
supporting data can be found. The reasoning 
frequently is precariously inductive. Withal, 
however, a stimulating peep inside prison 
walls. 
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Duncan, Dorotuy. Here’s to Canada. 
Harper, c1941. 334p. $3.00. 

A rather sympathetic portrait of Canada 
and the Canadian people. It should be of 
particular interest to those who plan to 
travel in any part of the Dominion. 


ForBeEs, Rosita. India of the princes. 
Dutton, 194le 318p. $3.00. , 

An interesting presentation of the splendor 
and squalor of the principalities of India; 
those almost incredible semi-independent 
states that compose something like one- 
fourth of British India. Besides entertain- 
ment this book develops significant under- 
standing and appreciation of the rich back- 
ground of history and legend, and of the 
complexity of the present situation. 


FREEMAN, C. DENNIS AND COOPER, 
Douatas. The road to Bordeaux. Har- 
per, c1941. 408p. $2.75. 

Twenty-three days, June 3-26, 1940, are in 
this striking two-man diary jammed to the 
brim with excitement and thrills experienced 
by two Englishmen who enlisted as ambu- 
lance drivers in the French Army. Vivid, 
first-hand description of modern war wounds 
stoical soldier suffering and skilled and im- 
provised medical ministry thereto. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES S. AND OTHERS. 
Statistical atlas of southern counties 
listing and analysis of socio-economic 
indices of 1104 southern counties. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1941. 355p. 
$4.00. 

Presents data compiled on county basis of 
population, education, literacy, economic 
conditions and other characteristics. A valu- 
able reference for data basic to educational 
and other types of planning. 


Kro.iit, Harry Harrison. The usur- 
per. Bobbs-Merrill, c1941. 450p. $2.50. 
Strong treatment of the shifting of social 
classes under economic pressure in a cotton 
town in the Mississippi Delta and the rise 
of the peckerwood, Stan Butterworth, to a 


position of power. Dramatic but convincingly 
realistic. 


Morrison, HERBERT; SPRING, How- 
ARD; AND DELAFIELD, E. M. This war we 
wage. Emerson books, 1941. 102p. $1.00. 

A frank piece of war propaganda, well 
done. The appeal is distinctly emotional. 

PLEASANTS, HENRY. Mars’ butterfly. 
a pub, house, c1941. 476p. 


Thrilling story of the career of Major John 
Andre, the famous spy of the British Army 
in the American Revolution. 


_ SmitH, GLANVILLE. Many a green 
isle. Harper, c1941. 284p. $3.50. 

A fascinating first hand rather than an 
arm-chair description of the West Indies, 
“those history-drenched islands, with haze 
of blue in their steep-plumed ravines” writ- 
ten “neither in the jazz idiom, nor grand- 
operatic.” Charmingly extravagant in style, 
pictorial, informative. 


SorRENSON, HELEN. The consumer 
movement; what it is and what it 
means. Harper, 1941. 245p. $2.50. 


An able presentation of the present status 
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of the consumer movement. The many or- 
ganizations and interests concerned are 
briefly sketched and some interpretaion of 
the significance of the entire situation is in- 
cluded. 


WALLACE, SCHUYLER C. Federal de- 
partmentalization; a critique of theo- 
ries of organization. Columbia uni- 
versity press, 1941. 25lp. $2.75. 


The recent reorganization of the Federal 
government has aroused increased interest 
in theories of public administration. The 
author discusses the many factors which 
must be considered in appraising federal 
departmentalization. While he is critical of 
the studies which have attempted to isolate 
administration from the rest of the govern- 
mental process in order to hasten its de- 
velopment as a science, he states that a 
science of administration may some day be 
approximated. In the conclusion, the author 
suggests that students of administration 
should realize the necessity of studying the 
whole problem rather than limiting it to the 
study of a single aspect, that they should 
avoid the use of too simple formulas, that 
they should indicate the limitations when 
stating their assumptions, and that they 
should show understanding of the relation- 
ship between the basic assumptions and the 
thinking and writing in the field. 

One of the most significant chapters is 
number seven on inter-departmental inte- 
gration. Students of the administrative as- 
pects of modern government should become 
acquainted with the arguments and theories 
included in this work. 


Writers’ ProGRamM. Los Angeles; a 
guide to the city and its environs. Has- 
tings house. 1941, 433p. $2.50. (Ameri- 
can guide series). 


It is a very thorough analysis of the city 
of Los Angeles. It gives in a general sur- 
vey information on such topics as the 
movies, radio, business district, industrial 
section. down town section, as well as ma- 
terial dealing with neighboring cities like 
Beverly Hills, Hollywood, ete. It is a very 
comprehensive guide full of rich material 
that will be exceedingly helpful to anyone 
in trying to see this great metropolitan 
city. 


Writers’ Procram. Utah. Utah; a 
guide to the state. Hastings house, 
1941. 595p. $2.50. (American guide se- 
ries.) 

Utah’s background, her cities, roads, 
places of historic interest, parks. Inval- 


uable to the thoughtful traveler, whether 
actual or vicarious. 


Younc, PAULINE V. Social case work 
in national defense; a cultural ap- 
proach to the problems of enlisted 
men and their families. Prentice-Hall, 
1941. 292p. $2.50. (Prentice-Hall soci- 
ology series.) 


An excellent ———- of the special 
social, emotional and often economic and 
family factors associated with the national 
defense program. well-rounded resume 
of social case work techniques is given 
with attention directed to the applications 
of these techniques required by unadjust- 
ments growing out of the national emer- 
gency. 
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Texts and Workbooks 


BARNES, CHARLES AND DalIL, JOHN. 
American life and problems. Long- 
mans Green, 1940. 626p. $1.76. 


A basic text 


in social studies for senior 
high school 


students. Attention directed 
first to the foundations of American life, 
then to contemporary problems, such as 
population trends, housing, conservation, 
and law enforcement. Clearly written, 
well provided with discussion questions, 
and suggestions for collateral readings and 
other activities. 


BENEDICT, RALPH C.; KNox, WARREN 
W.; AND STONE, GEorGE K. Life science, 
based on high school biology. MacMil- 
lan, 1941. 682p. $2.00. 

A high school biology stressing important 
biclogical principles. Well written and 
illustrated. 


Co.tin, Epwarp C. Elements of ge- 
netics; Mendel’s laws of heredity with 
special application to man. Blakiston, 
c1941. 386p. $3.00. 

A very elementary textbook suitable for 
freshman or sophomore students. 


CUNNINGHAM, BEss V. Family be- 
havior. 2d. ed. Saunders, 1940. 527p. 
$3.00. 

Miss Cunningham's revised edition of 
Family Fehavior is of special value at this 
particular period. In the light of the 
present world crisis it is essential that we 
give added consideration to the family. 
not onlv of the present but of the future 
This, Miss Cunningham does in a clear, 
concise and interesting way. The book 
could be of value to all those interested in 
our present and future social problems 


Douc Las, HARL AND KINNEY, LUCIEN. 
Mathematics for todau: books 1 and 2. 
Holt, c1940. Book 1: 437p. 96c. Book 2: 
447p. $1.04. 

A good two book series 
high school. There is a 
material. The drill 
quate. 


for the 
wealth of 
material seems 


junior 
social 
ade- 


DuMont, Francis M. Introductory 
French; a reading approach. American 
book, 1941. 471p. $1.80. 

A very well prepared book of the type 
that is very popular for second year col- 
lege French made up largely of high school 
graduates who enter college with two years 
of French. However, all such books should 
have both the French and the English ma- 
terial divided into phrases, so as to avoid 
word-translation. 


Epmonson, J. B.: RoEMER, JOSEPH, 
AND BACON, FRANC’S L. The administra- 
tion of the modern secondary school. 
Macmillan, 941. 659p. $3.00. 

A thorough rewriting of Secondary School 
Administration by the same authors. Not 
only is the text brought up to date, but 
the scope of the book has been broadened. 
This makes the book even more acceptable, 
either as a hand-book for administrators 
of secondary schools, or as a text for col- 

lege classes. 
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Sharp’s 
USEFUL 
ENGLISH 


Books I, Il, lil, IV 


A book for each of the 
four high school years 
ca 


WEBSTER 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Count this grand new series of 
English workbooks your shield and 
buckler for the coming years. It’s 
a careful revision of the famous 
Sharp’s English Exercises, and em- 
bodies many fine improvements. 


Write today for samples of any of these 
new books you wish to consider for class use. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FAULKNER, Ray; ZIEGFELD, EDWIN, 
AND HILi, GERALD. Art today; an intro- 
duction to the fine and functional arts. 
Holt, cl1941. 358p. $2.70. (American 
general education series.) 

Doubtless the most desirable introductory 
text in art appreciation for the general 
college student that has been published. 
The many-sided subject of art is admirablv 
discussed and illustrated in terms of the 
problems of human needs, the problems 
of organization (design), and the problems 
of materials and processes. 


GREENE, FRANK F. How to create car- 
toons; a text for class instruction, car- 
toon clubs, and self-instruction. Har- 
per, c1941. 193p. $3.50. 

A single volume text that is truly com- 
prehensive and authoritative. Step bv step 
instruction on all phases of cartooning to- 
gether with a wealth of information of 
practical and professional value. 


GREER, Maset L. How to draw the 


cat. Bridgman, c1940. 57p. $2.50. 


A book of delightful pencil sketches and 
text by an artist lover of cats. 


GrIFFIN, ALAN F. Freedom; Ameri- 
can style. Holt, c1940. 184p. 80c. 
Written for the purpose of reemphasizing 


the ideals of American democracy. 






































RlEW f 
STREAMLINER SERVICE 





ALL COACH TRAIN 
EVERY THIRD DAY 


Here’s real travel news! On Dec. 17, the N. C. & St. L. inaug- 
i urates new streamline coach service to Florida with the first 
departure of The Dixie Flagler from Nashville. Individual 
reclining seats (reserved in advance)— tavern lounge obser- 
i vation with radio—moderately priced meals. Breakfast 50c, 


Luncheon 60c, Dinner 60c. And there is no extra fare; only 
the regular 1%c a mile coach fare with 10% reduction on 
15-day round-trip tickets. 


Lv. Nashville . 
ly Ar. Chattanooga 
i Ar. Atlanta ° 
Ar. Jacksonville 
Ar. Miami ° 


Returning, the Dixie Flagler leaves Miami 6:25 P. M., Jack- 
sonville 1:05 A. M., Atlanta 8:17 A. M., Chattanooga 11:20 
A. M., arriving Nashville 2:27 P. M. 


N.C.& STL. For complete information, 
| ASK ABOUT pce Rar a literature, 
) etc., call or write 
Oe oe ae J. H. HOWARD, P.T.A. 
PLAN FOR SHIP 811-16 Third National 
YOUR CAR Bank Building 
Phone 6-4322 
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IN ALABAMA 
The State Textbook Commitiee. basin t utstanding 
vai eg of Study Seameiins, 
State Purchasing Board has just adopted the 


BASAL 
~ Lf. i ial 


Buckley et al—Safety Series: Around the Year Carpenter—Our Little Neighbors at Work and 
Play 
Wilson et al—Ways of Living in Many Lands 
Wilson et al--Where Our Ways of Living 
Buckley et al—Safety Series: Who Travels Come From 
‘here Wilson et al—Living in the Age of Machines 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 


Buckley et al—Safety Series: On Land and 
Vater 

















PEOPLE 











Royal 8vo 288 pages 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















